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1424364 (Copies enclosed in 


DB SeVGLa Ly edi icles ee reports 
Appendix to the present proposal), the theory and the development 
work of a Aeon approach to learning was described. 

Initially, this work was undertaken to meet the need of neophyte 
teachers taking summer training in preparation for two years' 
service overseas with Canadian University seiise Overseas (CUSO). 

RalLne ret iia cic dee, Aen, lecture-type approach, a 
centre was developed in which learning relied on the following 
awe or emphases: : 

(a) a collection of resource units of high quality and relevance 
to the needs of the learner. 

(b) resource units consisting of a wide variety Of media —— books, 
articles, videotapes, slides, slide-sound packs, sound tanes, 


Films: artifacts ;,, Maps, photographs, speaker-telephone, 


overhead projector and resource people. 


od 
- 


North, S.l. and Forgie @.D.G.0,m) Deve Gpmente Or a Bilot Modeds ora 
Learner-Centred Envimonmen tae Fapnueny. pele 10 


Noxth, S.L @#ands Porg eqD. Gar, Multi-media Heuogr- amt Shows acuse 
Volunteers a New Way to Learn; Can. University & College, Apr. 1970 


& Nortlt 16 ance lorgie; uD Gem best an ncmagledine Cente 
Environment", Continuous Learning Journal, Vol.10, No.3, May-June,1971. 


4 Noth, Ss Ll andrSimpson,, DNG feeisiNote yoneithenDeveligpmentvor a 
Learner-Centred Environment", May, 1971. 
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(c) the use of a shared-time computer system, accessed by 
remote teletype terminals, which cae lenener could use to 
explore a data base consisting of key-worded summaries of 
al the available resource units. | 

Vd) the. opportunity for the learner to determine what he wanted to 
Sao yawiGre, LO, Learn she musa whatever mix of media suited 
his own interests, and to match his own rate of learning, either 
on his own or through a group setting. 

(e) providing an emphasis on developing an understanding of 
relationships between various ae Of deatmang—— thes approach 
was Clearly process-oriented and wholistic, rather than 
curriculum-detemined and fragmented. ; 

(£) making for a co-learning relationship between the "teacher" 
and "student". 

A more detailed description of the resulting Learner 

Centre is contained in the articles and reports previously noted 

(see Appendix). 

| However, it is because of the factors or emphases 


described above, that the Learner Centre that has evolved over 


a 


the=past three years may be described) assasmultir media, ecomputer~ 

assieced, learner-centred approach and ara Aisslavatese eS TE use of a 

co-learning opportunity for the learner and his resource teachers. 
Since the creation of the first madel of the Learner 

Centre c oie Sesaerwe has been used in the summer training 

of three orientation groups of CUSO volunteers totalling some four 


hundred and fifty persons, andjrecentily some sixty Crossroads 


volunteers. DPuxring the academic years, the Centre has been used 
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by hundreds of students from Althouse College, other colleges 
endwracultios of the University, as well as qroups of teachers 
from the London and Hamilton Secondary Schools. A variety of 
OLhersoroups adhd individuals havemiced thes Geneva mmana thie Centre 
will be used almost continuously during the coming year by a 
variety of students and other groups from Althouse College, the 
University and educational and cultural groups from many parts 


of the province and beyond. 


The reaction of all these various people has been strongly 


positive in that most learners found the experience ‘ranging from 
workshops Ofsone day; to wtive weeks in the case Cialarde Cus © 
Groups, LO be a (StiAmuvating, ExXCi ting end User. one. 

In 287, © roreassors ener aid Clarke-. both, from 
Althouse College, were able to utilize the principles and 
procedures developed in the CUSO-Althouse Learner-Centre, to 
Create a similar resource concerned with social science curriculum 
theory. Currently, these men and Others plan to cevelopea further 
data base for a learner-centred approach €o Canadian Studies. 

| A modified version of the current CUSO-Althouse 

learner-centre (focusing on West and East Africa), is being 
created that emohasizes development work overseas and in Canada, 
to be tee as; a mobile public educations Garner scencre by CuSO 
an theemajorcit1essorsCalreda commencing in late November for 
two weeks in Ottawa, and subsequently in Toronto and other 
centres from coast to coast. through until June, 1972. 

Essentially, ye ronerem what started as a flexible, 


individualized approach to a learning need for CUSO volunteers, 
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4. 


has shown itself to be of interest as an ences innovation 
to the wider university community. Members of university 
departments such as medicine, library science, law, geography, 
and computer science, have expressed interest in using systems 
based on the same princinles and methods with their own students. 
In short, the user and potential user have tended to pronounce 
the Learner Centre to be "good" and “worth further development 
and extension". 

The present proposal, however, is not Gesigned to 
enlarge or extend the present Centre. 

It seems possible that because the learner-centred 
environment referred to appears to permit a greater degree of 
individualized learning, utilizing a variety of approaches, 
where the student ce less bound to a linear, sequential process, 
PCMMaVveCONStLUCULe AaeSiGnurl Cant Innovati Onmaltinedetosthiomnecic 
Of/education. Educational and social designers tell us oun 
present educational system is outmoded, cumbersome, restricting, 
Gepersonalizing and irrelevant re Patter because (it 1s geared 

te 
to a view so oriented to the past that our graduates are archaic 
ang antiquated almost as soon as they graduate. They stress the 
needa to educate people who can grasp, understand and solve 
problems as wholes, across asvariety Of) disciplines especial ly 
as these problems relate to comolex human issues involving 
international relations, population, poverty and ecology. 
Experts and laymen alike vercel ves the doom of spaceshin Earth 


circa the year 2000. Without attempting to peer that far ahead, 
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5. 

it is clear that today and tomorrow, our educational system is 
in trouble. Some critics berate the archaic methods we use in 
view of the knowledge explosion, while others dismiss the content 
of what we teach as unsatisfactory. Educational innovations in 
method and in treatment of content are rather rare. Those 
adopted uncritically and in the ‘jump on the bandwagon' style 
SO opieenis: North American (programmed learning, for example), 
generally fall far below expectation and usually never actualize 
their potential contribution. j 

The learner-centred approach created in recent 
years in concert with Althouse College and the Office of 
Intemational Education, of the University of Western Ontario 
is one that has shown some promise as an educational innovation. 
However, if this sort of approach does possess value as one means 
of improving the learning environment in Ontario schools and 
GOLlLeges;  tiere asea Critical need for carerully ‘conducted 
Mescarcheincto the questions: (1) (does some signizicant, s20enutifvaoic 
learning take place in this type of learning environment @ sbicy okie 
Similar to, different from, or complementary to more traditionally 
learned knowledge, skills and attitudes? (2) show does the learner: 
learn in this novel sort of environment - isthere an identifiable 
pattern tO tnisrscort O08 learning mecclacedy perhaps; LO Variables 
Such as personality, 1ntewligence, previous education; —socic- 
economic level, and cultural orientation? (3) is the sort of 
learning environment found in the learner-centred multi-media, 
rapid search and information-retrieval setting peculiarly suited 


to learning certain kinds of contents and for certain kinds of 
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purposes? (4) how might the learner-centred approach best 
be implemented and internalized in our SEO educational 
ANS oLcCUcLoONs? 

Research is needed to answer these sorts of 
@ueseions — “user or learner “enthusiasm is not a Sufficient 
condition for proposing this sort of learner-centred approach as a 
isevrcus supplement or alternative to Some of the present learning 
styles and systems. 

The Dp roee meet gatas Suspect that the sorts or 
approach developed through the CUSO-Althouse nroject may well 
turn ovt to possess oe ieee advantages for learning problem- 
solving, SnemcOueCLleactngrd etl lemet, SOC Ta taanCe Cult Wisc 
awareness in handling ‘aaa eueVeneNs related tl the social sciences 
—One, eGxamoie Of an area where propiems of weeceE en, culture 
and social issues cut across and require a synthesis of a variety 
OLw Subvects wore elsciplines. Should these SUPpOSiCtions curn 
out to be verified to any demonstrable and significant extent 
through the proposed research, the results could have significance 
in areas such as thestraining of people ah ne helping or service 
professions —- medicine, law, teaching, social work, Fitiecees et 
psychology, community planning, etc. Peco onaiiy. the results 
could have significance in extending the learner-centred approach 
in educational settings, such as thegunsvorsi..cies and high 
schools, or even the primary schools, not just as a new and 
motivationally aopropriate method, but as'a means of bridging 


the gap between learners and teachers. 
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The design of the proposed research involves U.W.O. 


seudentse trom ther thisd) or fLountheyveaL in sthemene long. spLrOLess.ons 


- medicine, education, law, psychology-sociology-anthropology. 


Of all the 3rd and 4th year students in these faculties or 


Gepartments, those for whom at least one of the following sorts 


of courses is a required or elective course would be identified: 


Course I Course ITI 


Applied or Social Sociology 
Psychology ; 


Coursey ELE Course LV 
Contemporary. Geography as a 
Canadian History determinant of 
OGelOLLEiLcs man's adjustment 


It would be most desirable to have a sample of 


these “students disctribuced by college or faculty in-the following 


manner: 
Medicine 
Nursing 
Education 
Law 
Psychology 


Sociology or 
Anthropology 


Geography 


These students, 


(N=20) 


(N=20) 


(N=20) 


(N=20) 


(N=20) 


(N=20) 


(N=140) 


inj total, would constitute the .Shelping‘* 


professionswrgrounts bien tawasspossibleito ebtain the ssont of 


sub-group samples shown above some sub-group analysis would be 


possible. 


Som aGeass OSs. De puegua lL percenuajeseOmepeononta Ons 


of the ‘helping group' sample would take one of Courses I to IV 
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S. 
inclusive. The sample of 140 students would then be assigned 
ate Fandom, to -agGontuolmandsan Experimental group. TRES CON ero. 
group of (OSWOUTGRPAKG Ghelr coumcese(l; = lle sults ore V)eetiethc 
normal or usual fashion. The Experimental group would take 
their "course" as an involvement in the Learner-Centre where 
a special data base and multi-media resource facility covering 
Pieeccntent Of Courses Dy ell wilt, s.VaewOUld De pLOvlLoed Lot 
the 70 Experimental group students, 17 would be assigned to 
cover their course under experimental condition A, 17 under 
eon attton Beto Unger Chlsand ss rose. CONG. One. 

Experimental Condition A would involve use of the 
Learner Centre as individual students. 

Experimental Condition B would involve use of the 
Learner Centre as a grouv or Dreuueystal 

Experimental Condition C would involve this group 
in a human relations training or a cultural awareness=producing 
group experience blended with theix use of the Learner Centre. 

Experimental Condition D would involve the group 
Living sogelherainwa OER ASST setting at Westminster College 
(in which the Learner-Centre is housed) where they would participate 
in the human relations training or cultural awareness experience 
blended with their ees the Learner Centre. 

' All the Experimental sub-groups would have had their 

"course" based on the Learner-Centre, while the Control group 


would not. 


Thevdesi.gn can, bevscen ingtotale ain the following 


diagram: 
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SAMPLE OP STUDENTS MAJORING 


“PROFERSSTONS 


Course 


Method: 


GCourseswtakengineuscues 
fashion in the University 


Exverimental 


~ 


Condi tzons 


IN COURSES IN Tha: Pome es 
N=J4 
Control 
Groun 
(N= 70) 
Sarees 
Medicine 10 
Nursing_ 10 
Education LO 
Law 10 
Senora 10 
Sociology or 
Anthropology 10 
Geography 10 
70 


A 4 
B 4 
Gara 
Dao 


Experimental 
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xyOuUunYy 


(N=70) 
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Or 
In consultation en the university instructors 
PespoOustpte. 1Or Courses 1,-1.1, 110 and Iv, the Research. Cart 
for the project would work out: 
Peeler Sot. Oleminamunm,. redqulcraor slslal assignments, tests 
and examinations eome enencen 
P28 lie pacd it Lonal set Of problem-sclving assignments such fe 
.research papers, seminars, oral examinations or simulations 
designed to test the more ‘puisul el Batey relational, integrative 
ee one would expect to be more characteristic of the 
Learner-Centre based students. During the Learner-Centre phase 
of work with the Experimental Group, Le is Eee that 
Lacuityamembers from Course IT, I1, Tit and IV Gepartments (other 
“ees sites involved in Nakchhate ae Control Group) would have 
Opportunity to serve as resource “persons in the Learner Centre 
for the Experimental Group of Students. 

Results would be interpreted not only through 
comparison of the results of the Control and Experimental groups 
by coursess (] pai yell OrelV)) Dut also on aneoveral ly achievemens« 
basis in terms of problem-solving abilities. While the’ sub- 
groups of the Experimental Groups under the several conditions 
(ABC and D) would be small, some analysis of the gegen 
would be possible so as to indicate which of the several conditions 
enhanced or diminished the Learner-Centre effect. 

Determination Of the tdirection and natuce,om the 
learner centre learning process would be made not only from 
observational methods by the, reseaymch eRe: but also, froma 


tracking system, using the computer to determine which ater: 
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'. approaches and media are used in the learning process. 


In addition to developing data and materials 
FOuecnG Our Ccolrsescontent atlas hoped the project could 
utilize many aspects of the present CUSO-Althouse system, and, 
have access to the data base on social science theory, and 
the data base on Canadian Problems currently planned by 
Professor Milburn and Professor Clarke of Althouse Bolteaars 

The vesults; thatshypothesis would “lead us*to 
expect, would be the following: | 
Ts Using university course Stiles: tests and examinations 
as performance criteria, the Control and Experimental groups 
should be equal OL Similar in their achvevement, ° 
Dane Using measures (research papers, seminar performance, 
simulation exercises, tests of creative thinking) designed to 
assess the degree to which learning results in a more wholistic, 
peee te achievement reflected in increased problem-solving, the 
Epon eal group would show significantly superior verformance. 
2 See Lee Hele be a positive correlation between the degree of 
creative, problem-solving ability and the Experimental groups | 
Panticipatl ons na the@learherg cent reaussindivadualsi astq7, ous, 
as groups where humanpxed ations training optimized Learner Centre 
involvement and as groups where living together in the residence 
optimized human relations and Learner-Centre education. Similarly, 
the differences in creative problem-solving achievement between 
the Experimental and Control groups should be more pronounced for 
the Experimental groups, that is, most significant for the 


residential and less significant for the individual use of the 


Learner Centre. 
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BY, 

4, One is tempted to deduce a further prediction, namely that 
the final grade average for path university courses taken by the 
Experimental students would be significantly higher than that 
EO the Control group. This relationship would be more marked 
in the case of the residential and less marked (but significant) 
foreathe individual learning group. 

In assessing performance differences between groups, 
mean and/or median scores will be used, with statistical analysis 
of significance of differences required to meet the 5% level of 


confidence in testing any of the hypotheses. 


Pb Duration of Proposed Research 
The Research is conceived of as consisting of 
two stages: 
{a) Preparatory Stage: January 1, 1972 to September Tp 1972. 
During this stage, the design and methods would be 
finalized watey the faculty members of Courses I, II, Iil anal 
and arrangements made for the identification and random selection 
of the Control and Experimental groups. Further arrangements, 
other than the Lehi ebitee of the creation of a group under 
Experimental Condition A., would be neGessacy towork out with 
faculty members to control for the well-known "Hawthorne Effect" 
in this sort of study. 
| During this period too, the data base and all 
LGATNeL LeencLe materials of a multi-media sort would have to 


e] 1d, summarized and kevworded into the computer system. 
be developed, 4 I 
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, Target date for these latter steps would be June 207 1972. 
{b) ioc poremenel Staqe: September 1, 1972 to Api ie 0 pee oe 
The research project would consist chiefly of the 
academic year 1972-1973. Subsequently, some paded time would 
be needed for final analysis of data and proper reporting of 


results, with target date for the latter as September 1, 1973. 
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Curriculum vitac of the principal iInvestiqator 
a ara i eee 


Be NORTH = 47, Canadian citizen; graduate London Teachers' 


College Dales eels Caer. 1943-5; graduate honour Psychology and 


Philosophy (Gold Mecalvs a) UL WO. lO40 ate ne PSY ChovOcY U.N. O- 


L950 doctoral training and research in Psychology sU.WsO. and 


University of Michigan while Research (Qagegr a gisreateul beisy Seis o.rar ay. 


Washington, D.C.; Ph.D. Psychology 1953. 


Chief Psychologist St. Thomas Psychiatric Hospital 1952-6; 


eo eOrc Ow Lor.) private practice in) Clingcal andvresearch psychology, 


including part-time instructor in psychology University of Toronto, 


McMaster University; associate member medical staff Joseph Brant 


_ Hospital, Burlington, consultant in psy. chology. to -C.Uus.0. cand 


mm, Conadian Crossroads International; associated in projects with 


QUE CcesOrannternatvonal Education, U.W.0O.; six publications in 


psychology and education fields. Special interests - perceptron, 


inter-cultural psycholo , human relations training and learner- 
Psy GY 


CEnUCredwresearcn. 


(b) 


Names and signatures of investigators: oe 
ee ee ee eee ae es 


PYincipal Investigator: 


Si 2) Aitepaelsys 

REsCaLc WssocivaLe, 

OftrcCesor atnternational EauGceaesony 
University of Western Ontario. 


Associate Investigator: 


D.. G. Sumpson, 
A Paloeevousions 
OLS eCosoLeinternatwonal Educaiyon: 
UNiVGErsSity of Western Ontarioe 
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APPENDIX 


Rerexrence slistcof articlesmand reports 
. concerning work on the CUSO-Althouse 


Léarner-Centre, 1969 = 1971. 


"Organizations BRIEF #101 
& Groups" Appendix B 


ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


GRANTS-IN-AID OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 1972-73 


RESEARCH PROPOSAL RE: 


Us a - ~ 1x > +A, . ~ ~ 
'LEARNER=CERTRED ENVIRONMENT AS AN ALTER TIVE 


. Ee Na a ews 8 re omer ar re ne Se ee ere ee SS - — 


Ri SrONGt "OQ CURRENT EDU ANE PON ee: HDS 


eR EH en pe Re eR Rr ne Rr nD EP eh a rs ee en ee 


s 
= 
Princi) pal “Inves Sligeator: Sa tvaehortn £ePhnpe 
Setting: University of Western Ontario and 
Londonyeboarte of aucateon 
AnMovn t of Funding Requested: Sad G00 20 


Foci of Vroposal: Learning Methodology Curriculum 
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"LEARNER- A ED ENVIRONMENT AS AN ALTERNATIVE 


RESPONSE TO CURRENT Je DUCATIONAL NEEDS © 


—~— 


INTRODUCT -LLON & BACKGROUND TO RESEARCH PROPOSAL: 


Recent years have scen increasing expressions 
of concern about, and dissatisfaction with the current 
Status Of eher educationas process: "In Ontarroy. and Specie ically 
the London community, many secondary school students, teachers, 
parents and employers have expressed their concern and dis- 
Satisfaction, as have people throughout Canada and the United 
CuLaces es ine "speci fiCvwnature of these’ concezns and dis- 
satisfactions have béen set out in detail both in academic 
writings such as those of Roszak, Kenniston and Yankelovich, 
reflected in? the werk sof contemporary philosophers such as 
Heidegger and Whitehead; and "described in the popular press. 
Lnepaboieculary san -increasing number of Secondary school students 
Secemmelo*percerveltherr seheol environments as Gehnumanized, 
WUNLUEeLeSting wi Lrelavene, areLlricral ano unnatural: 


Increasingly, certain life-style themes and their 
associated “social values “are tuxning up in “ordinary" groups 
of adults and students to bedevil school administrators and 
school board members: Yankelovich has described these _Iife- 


Si Le wtienes id values “fully ain hrs very recent book.-* 


In greatly reduced summary form, we say that Yankelovich notes 
Chest tMvese: Cnraturalismy- meaning: “Not “COmpeTLElon and Survival 
OL ener rec tes ty. buiistress! on - the aAnterdependence or all the 
phenomena of nature; giving greater priority to sensory 
experience, rather than conceptual knowledge; attempting to 
LEVGHCHOSE! tCoOmniatuse = orm tne land where’ possijslee Viving 
and working in groups based on need and interest not artificial 
criteria such as the alphabetical beginning of one's last name; 


de-emphasizing science-illuminated aspects of nature and stressing 


the unknown, mystic, mysterious elements of nature; stressing 
CO-Gperabion instendvorm comee ev lon; "4 Vang aim the here-and-=now 
COnvexis tencelonm peeing Sather tian an a future, orientation or «in 
planning; emphasizing direct experience, participation and 
involvement as ways to arrive at truth rather than through 
scientific detachment, objectivity and non-involvement; to look 
ande’feel natuxal hence Teqeccr von Of ai titvcmalescryiles in clothes 
and pappearance; SLO Ley CCa Oi ia mei tte eeOrma oO . 


-authority - authority 16 Carnece nou aiconaraCamiy 2nuerenn iia 


title Stressangmadaptat vone coer atnem tian Striving Lom mascery 
OVeT Natice = -analagous tome non-distirbing wands Per arier 
than the destructive, bulldozer ;*gqro0sside-emphasas” one iormal 


ee 


Yankelovich, D., “The Changing Values on Campus", Simon 
anos SOnuster, sNGWlY OL ae iw pelo ye 
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Organization, yationalszation,andscost-efsectivyeness: ox 
Ocnere aspects not «"McNamarnsm tsandmamrocuising ,angtic 
communityerather-than self-centredsindivrdualrem, self- 
xeliance and achievement. : 


Studentseandsteachersmwicstuyetoibuing some 
Measure Of thesesedements of a naturalistic Pife-styie anro 
school life see more compassion, humanism, responsiveness 
and feeling becoming part of the repertoire of the graduate. 
At any rate, much about our present secondary School system 
Seems £O ignose these Jess antelectunl, organized or 
objective needs of students, or if aware of them, seems unable 
to respond to, themeinapmactical,selfectiveswayse 


Similarly, where subject curricula have been 
enriched and much more choice left to the student as to 
what to use and study, there is often, not a lack of material, 
but ak bewildering massaof| Coosmuch® ox anlack ofa means of 
selecting among resources. As an illustration -- the present 
secondary school English programme gives the studene -aechoice 
among some sixteen hundred books. When CUurricukasere. j~Opened 
up" and more emphasis placed on seminars, projects and other 
individual ox group student activity, often the student Ls 
submerged by a mass of data through which he cannot find his 
way using conventional library indexes or Guides... lng adda tion, 
study of topics that cut across a number of Subject aLCasnds 
often made very difficult because there is no way of obtaining 
interrelated data in a convenient, effective manner. 


Alternatives to much of what is traditional and 
current in secondary education, may well involve Silke eben mere ys Kou by) 
different changes in the method of learning and ins thes nacusc 


or kind of learning process. he present proposal concerns an 
approach along nese lines that tries to respond to the 
changing life style needs of the student and provides a method 
based upon the use of a learner-centre that provides a fast 
search and retrieval capability. 


© 


DESCRIPTION OF DEVELOPMENT AND USE OF A LEARNE R- CENTRED 


ENVIRONMENE APPLICABLE TO SIEECONDARY SCHOOL NEEDS. 


In several articles and reports (Copies 


North, §.l. & Forgie, D.G., “Development of a Pilot Model Cie 
Learner-Centred Environment" February, LO 70% 

ZNO iS Aiey he OX GLO 1 Ue loans "ulti-media Program shows CUSO 
Volunteers a New Way to Decimal. Und Ver aL Gy ee Col begqe, fpr 19 70 


3 North, S.L. & Forgic, D.G., "Designing a Learner-Centred 


Environment" ,Continuous Learning Journal, Vol.10,No.3,May-June ,197 
4 North, S.L. & Simpson, D.G., "nX Note on the Development of a 
Weta oe oath » 
Learner-Centred Bnvixronment", May, 1971. 
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enclosed in Appendix to the present proposal), the theory and 

the development work of a different approach to learning was describe 
Initially, this work was undertaken to meet the need of neophyte 
teachers taking summer training in preparation for two years' 

Service overseas with vVeanadianalni Vers tymeocervirce, Overseas (CUSO). 


Rather than the usual classroom, lecture-type approach, 
a centre was developed in which learning relied on the following 
factors or emphases: 


(a) a collection of resource units of high quality and relevance 
to the *needs of the” learnex: 


(b) xresource units consisting of a wide variety of media - books, 
articles, videotapes, slides, slide-sound packs, sound 
tapes, films, artifacts, maps, photographs, speaker~telephone, 
overhead projector and resource people. | 

(c) the use of a shared-time computer system, accessed by 
remote teletype terminals, which the learner coulG. use 
to explore a data base consisting of key-worded summaries 
Of all the available resource units: 


(a) the opportunity for the learner to determine what he wanted 
to learn, where to learn it, using. whatever nd x) Of media 
suited his own interests, and to match his own) rate of 


{. t. 


‘learning, either on his own or through a group setting. 


(e) S providing) an emphasisi on developing an understanding of 
relationships between various areas of learning -sene 
approach was clearly process-oriented and wholistic, 
rather than curriculum-determined and fragmented. 


(£) making for a co-learning relationships between the "teacher" 
Sane) student. 


am more detailed description of the resulting Learner 
Centre is contained in the articles and reports previously 
noted (sce Appendix). i 


However,© Lt) ismbecause! ofmtne; factors: or emphases 
described above, that the Learner-Centre thaceiasievolLved! Over 
the pase tnree years may be described as a multi-media, computer— 


assisted, learner-centred approach and environment, maxing! use of 
—— — ——————— - ae ————— se onan iat 


-_—————- 


es 


Eeachers. 
ee acnelS 


Since the creation of the first model of the Learner 
Centre in 1969, the Centre has been used in the summer training 
of three orientation groups of CUSO.iwoluntcers -totaliang some 
four hundred and fifty persons, and recently sone sixty Cuossxroads 


volunteers. During the academic years, the Centre has been used 
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by hundreds of students strom Mm) ticuse —Collega,, OLNGY coleges 
and= facultves ofthe University ,"as well™=as qroups oF teachers 
From Ene «London an@ llama tton Secondary Gcicors. A Variety of 
OEhELr qroups and=ineividials shavewuscd =the Cencera, ana’ the 
“Centre will be Used almost continuously during Lhe» coming year 
by a variety of students and other groups from Althouse College, 
the University and educational and cultural groups from many 
parts ofthe province and beyond, 


The veaction Of ali = tnese vaL1ous people las een 
strongiy postive in that most*learners found the experience 
ranging -erom work Shops Or Onesday, LO 2ive Weelhs sin Ene Case 
Qf Vance "GuSO Groups, to be astimulating, exciting, and userut 
ones 


Tn 197i protessore Mi iburn and’ Cidade, Dot trom 
Althouse College, were able to utilize the principles and 
procedures developed in the CUSO-Althouse Learner-Centre, to 
create a similar resource concerned with social science 
curriculum theory. Currently, these men and others plan to 
@evelop a) further cava ase. 102 9a learner-centred approach to 
Canadair s CUCLE'S ¢ . 

6 

A modified version of the current CUSO-Althouse 
learner-centre (focusing on West and East Africa), is being 
ercated that emphasizes development work overseas and in Canada, 


to be used as a mobile public education learner centre by CUSO 
in the major cities of Canada commencing in late November for 
two weeks in Ottawa, and subsequently in Toronto and other 


“centres from coast to coast through until June, 1972. 


Essentrally, "tnererore, Wade Startean as a tlexuole, 
individualized approach to a learning need for CUSO VOMUNteGersS,; 
Hasteliowneeee lt sto bewor interest as "an educationdl Innova tLon 
to the wider university community. Members of university 
Gepartments such as medicine, library science, law, geography, 
and computer science, have expressed interest LN) USING eSye Gens 
based on the same principles and methods with Ener Owl Scucdents.. 
Trchort, tie ser and potenttal Use nave tended to pronounce 
the Learner Centre to be "good" ana MyOorti L£urchier developmenc 
and Gxcens lon. 


SPECIFIC PROPOSAL FOR TIE LONDON SECONDARY SCHOOLS; 
ace ah AD Mit cD A OO a 


From the foregoing outline of the changing needs 
and “life styles" of students and of he learner-centred approach 
_: developed through the Or ftce ot Intexnational Education at U.W.O., 
Je ccems woLeiwivle™ to consider creating a learner-centred 
environment in and as an alternative to present secondary school 
progxrannes - 


on 


The London Board of Education has had a continuing 
anterest and involvement in the development. and use of the 
Leanne raConue.s Whertessencemom the Wrercie praposale 1s ACO 
make available thespresent xcsourtes of the meamier-Centre at 
Westmims tLeiColslege- of «U4 .0 fh .cr 4 Us ccompanmen giiobnlcs Learner: 
Centre thateds currently ona) coast-to-coast fou rrok, majoxu 
citves, to-serve as the alxeady mdeveloped nucleusio® a jentre 
fouichneé: Secondaryeschools; imelondcn. 


The necessary, expertise .and (expeuuise: with dearner- 
Centred: studics js @avawbable:, <as parewasso muckwohethe gaudao- 
visual equipment and hardware, some of the needed resource’ 
people, and, in particular a fully developed computer programming 
package plus the terminals and large-scale computer system needed 
toumount, «store and meerievevcate.. | he? present (content iat the 
system focuses on Canadian»social science information, cross; 
cultp~wal materials: anvolving Africa; sCanradianmars verandablack 
studies and resources to do with international education and 
Gevelopment. 

The research or development proposed would be in 

thesmatuxe. Of ta threeustagc, action «research, progmanne: — 
stages one and two are the subjects or concerns for the present 
grant submission: 


= 


SStagie, One: MWVOLVEMCnl Of GCUUCellec,, Teaco ter, 
d- 


Administrators and Parents in determining whether the present 
Learner-Centre as a model worth pursuing form use im the, London 
Secondary  Schools.= Specziicalty,, thas would Lovolwe. setiingeap the 


present mobile learner centre in one of the London secondary 
schools. aHere, the Centre would» const wtuce ajevisi ble 


Gemonstration of what can be done. Students, teachers, administrato: 


and parents would have full “access to it and through discussion 
groups, develop ideas about how such a centre might be used in 
the school, what they would like it to contain with respect to 
content and how they would like to be involved in its development. 


During this stage, conducted in part to avoid 
having something developed and imposed from without by outsiders, 
and, in part to ensure that the people from or associated with 
the school can make it “theirs” by their input and involvement, 
there cou ldwalso cbe some Yoxactecal Wause cohelheacenexe eas part 
of the academic life of the school. Without adding new data 
or resources, it is reasonable to state that the present centre 
would be helpful to students and teachers with some topics in 
some courses in geography, history, Comparative literature, 
current events, Canadian social Jesnecs Canada ws. LOLC I the 
world to do with tradc, economics, cultural relations, and topics 
in the "Man in Society" course that Mave to do with tami ly life 
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through CUNGe Vie rOaduccuclieor CONEODLS 11) SoOCtOLOgY. tn 
addition, the Centre, as part of “the school scene, would bring 
a new dimension to the attempts of students and teachers to 
SCG ENGUY Course -contentein a wluel WwOLlemeCOnueN tc. 1 1O1Ogy 
COURSES, -LOr Cramp le = WOUlG find rar cl CiecomuCce. Of Udtd ere laced 
to bacterial disease, genetic disorders and the population 
CylGrs s-PData from tive presene Conlon Of scene, CeNLlG wale 
available *tirat would™=make possible I1ic-—likeuuse "of 
Lllustrations of basic mathematical procedures, or data for 
relating Co experiments im chemistry. Courses Am computer 
science could use the Centre as an operating example of an 
highly *sopliistreaucd programing and compute: system. — In 
particular, students, teachers, administrators and parents 
scCOuld Trave’ a - first-hand experience of learning in a Jearner- 
centred, multi-media, computer-assisted centre that relied 
upon key resource people or teachers-as-guides-and-participants-— 
in-learning. In addition, this stage would bring students, 
teachers p"adminietratcors, PoOarc members, DAarents and researcners 
from Western's Offitce or International Education og Je Lnor sy 
an informal, but intense opportunity for learning ana critical 
evaluation. “This first stage is planned as commencing in 
September, 1972 and terminating at the end of November, 1972. 
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Stage Two: Deve lopment ape) Gs! Leanne Centre doe 


content specifically d y designed f for the. needs Of. the London 
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During and after Stage One, .a move specific 
picture of what is needed and wanted in the way of a learner- 
centred facility would be developed. While, this Canoe pe 
Gxaciay specified at present, some Or the major, tikely 
alternatives can be, and these would include the following: 


. ; a. . 

y SeRCCCILIOM COleSsOme Of Cie. present Gata and use of the 
Centrevas maneacdyunce co tie Tipbrary and) 2s.a cLeEsourcce 
centre for use by students and teachers. 


2. Development of specific, new data related to one or more 
of the secondary school courses through the participation 
and involvement of teachers and students, and, the use of 
the thereby modified Centre as the learning environment for 
that course or those courses. With some students taking 
the course via the normal Geen oee route, and some taking 
it via the Learner Centre, comparisons of how and what is 
Jearned would be possible. 


1. At present, this involves some seven thousand resource 
stems - books, articles, artifacts, audio-visual materials. 
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Courses in English literature, history, geography, 
foreign languages are readily conceivable as being 
"Caught" via a Learner-Centre. It is also-proballe that 
courses in mathematics and science could be similarly 
“eduqhtu™, DaLercuLarly Wher OnGepear Smun Nine Liat 
presently qualified teachers=on "staff would “teach') jin 
the Learner-Centre following training sessions in how to 
utilize this new sort of learning environment. In some 
instances, the course or courses concerned might be 
taken through a combination of present, usual classroom 
methods and the Learner Centre. In the latter case, the 
Centre may well constitute an extension or reinforcement 
Of the clussroone 


SF Deve lopment OL a Mule l-Greser plane Lly Ol multi-sub ject 
resource content. Here there would be a rich opportunity 
for seeing how subjects tie together or relateqeparts colarly 

‘in solving problems broader than any one discipline. Not 
only would this make much of the learning more meaningful, 
wholistic and relevant, but also afford an opportunity to 
learn to solve problems. Problem solving is a pattern of 
skills most students do not learn, busy as they are at 
knowledge and basic skill acquiring within each of a 
number of educational siots or pigeon-holes. 


4. Development of resources and use of the’ Centre asa centre 
for learning based on interest and need, "Frustherd> sucn 
a Centre could become a Centre for the learning and 
participation by families - students and parents, together 
with teachers learning together, either about SChOOl Sub jects, 
or more particularly about applying educational resources to 
community problems = “area planning, social problems, 
ecological issues, etc. A development OL uni se sort would 
help to blend the school and the community and facilitate 
communication between students, parents, teachers # educators 
ane Municipal Jeqi=tearcors "On educational matters. 


During Stage Two, which the present proposal 
perceives as commencing by December 1, 1972 and continuing on 
through June, i973, continual review, modification and change 
would be necessary. A full scale development during that, (ime 
could reasonably be expected to have reached a critical testing 
out stage on one of the foregoing alternatives: - 1, at least 
one course Of 2, a Tealestar on Ror 4, Stage Three; whach 
could well involve full development Of all these alternatives 
could well take several years beyond Stage Two. Beyond June, 
IESWisty sence sere ae, would continue through to the end of August, 
1973, concerned with participation of students, teachers, 
parents, administrators and the principal researcicrs. in an 
evaluation of the work to date, further testing out of ideas and 
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procedures With students, and as much development in the 
direction of the alternatives mentioned above (or the others 
that will cmerge) as time and resources permit. Throughout 
“the research, especially in Stage Two, constant attempts at 
evaluation will be made to ensure the Centre does meet the 
needs’ of students" and COachers, and ds We ~eLo tice =1CCepted 
educational and social science techniques of studying the 
Téarning processes involved. 


Clearly = tie exact fom Of tile = propesed research 
depends upon what the students, teachers and others consider 
with the researchers to be needed and relevant. However, the 
TeEnerdl purpose "Ol PLinciple Le Chat Of WOLKIng tOIsece! Wiener, 
HOw ana in what ron, che Changing Irte Sstyie ann ecducatt onal 
needs “Or students can be met by fa “learner-centreda approach, Of 
the sort exemplified by the Learner-Centre at the university. 
Specriac CCSignea OF seeSearoirmciMled at SUUUyaOL tile edn sh at 
centred approach in one high school would be determined as 
the “role and content of such a centre pecame clear in Stage One 
and became the substance of Stage Two. Where applicablic, 
COMparison Of Tesults with control or criverion groups would 
be undertaken. Measures of results would include evaluations 
or grades on the present course evaluation basis - assignments, 
tCSte examine ons , CUC+.. as Welles INC LUO UCCC UNM Net.wort 
of the attitudes and need-satisfactions of the students and 
teachers using the centre. 


Tdeaily it ati the alternatives stuced oOnepages 
G6 "and "7 of this proposal were fully “realyzeq successiully, the 
secondary school learner-centre could be utilized as a 
training environment for teachers and the system extended and 
made available throughout the London secondary school system. 
The achievement of Stages One and Two of the project hold out 
promise of significant beginnings of a worthwhile and relevant 
alternative response to current educational needs “in “Onuerio. 
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FINANCIAL SUPPORT AND BUDGET; 


In Stages One and Two of the research, the 
development of a learner-centre in a London secondary 
school would take advantage of the considerable work done 
by, the Office of International Bducation of tie Univers uty 
of Western Ontario, with prancapal suppore siaomec aU S.0., 
an creating the existing Learner-Centre and its mobile 
counterpart... Approximately one hundred thousand dollars 
nas been involved in developing these facilities, “exclusive 
Of equipment and resource materials amounting, -o some 
ninety thousand dollaxs. 


During the two staces: Of the propcseds projcouy: 
the mobile Learner-Centre, complete with its audio-visual 
equipment, multi-media resources, computer programmes and 
computer terminal equipment, £0, a value of Some; seventy 
thousand dollars would be available on a cost and maintenance 
non-profit rental basis. . 


In addition, the other major costs would involve 
those Lor (conpucer usage based-on a tlatiratesfor an 
estimated block of time extending over the peeaod September 
Io 2mrortSeptentem |, 1973. te [leat rate made favaileanie to 
the Office by Comshare Corporation Limited has been much 
below conmercial rates.’and could he expected to be of similar 
size during the proposed research. Another significant cost 
WOlUL@? COnCem, Stati. .~One Luljecime Geachier irom the London 
Board of Education staff would be needed, with that salary 
Paid an eelre Usual’ manner by the Board. kesearch start 
Consisting Of he prigicipal Anvestigatoym and two developncnt 
and operations resource staff leaders would be supported 
through the present requested grant~in-ai.d~-funds. 


DuUYing Stece Two, specific. new content srelated sco 
she counscuneccs tof students siould Inced! to betidentitirved, 
collected, prepared for storage and retrieval in the computer 
data base =) an €stimatedss20,000 woula be required. - 


The details of the needed financial support are 
shown in) the enclosed budget “(see page@0). Of the total 
amount of $60,700; thesiondom Board would be. able to find 
516,700 out sof Its presente budget, gand =the remaining $44,000. 
would bel the amount requested, as aggyant-in-aad. 
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Sep. NORTH = -47), Canadiangecitugen, graduate London Toachers) 
Colfege 10 JR Cy Ae. ods or oracuate Nenour vey chology 
and "Phiinlosophy (Gold Medalist) U;W.05 1949; [Mon Bsycnology 
lisw.Oe 1950; doctoralptirarning wna mescar cl one svchology 
U-W.0. and University of Michigan whide Research Training 
Fellow S.Ser.c. Washington, D.Ces  OPleDversyComlOg ys jo, 


Chichl PsychologqisteSi. homes, Psychiat cyllos el ale 352-6), 

1156: to 19 7 private pracerce in el iin Calmandsrescercn 
psychology, including part-time instructor in psychology 
University of Toronto, McMaster University; associate member 
medical staff Joseph Brant Hospital, Burlington, consultant 

in psychology to C:U.S2s0, ‘and Canadian Crossroads International; 
associated in projects with Office of International Education, 
U.W.0.; six publications in psychology and education fields. 
Special interests ~ perception, inter-cultural psychology, 

human relations. training and learner-centred research. 
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NAME AND SIGNATURE OF INVES IGATOR: 


Principal Investigator: 


CD ee NOG, 

Rescarch Associacc, 
Office of International Educat: 
University of Western Ontario. 
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Reference list of articles and reports 
Concerning worleron =the CUSO=Altnouse 


Learner-Centre, 1969 = 1972. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A PILOT MODEL OF A LEARNER - CENTRED ENVIRONMENT 


by 


SE ES Ne ae ap Se Ph.D.--and Dade BROLdL Ge: M.Comm. 7 


1. THE INTRODUCTION 

Canadian University Services Overseas (CUSO) is a private 
Organization that sends Canadians to many of the developing 
nations of the world. In its West Africa programme in 1968, CUSO 
sent one hundred and thirty-five volunteers to Sierra Leone, 
Ghana, and Nigeria. Of this group, over one hundred were teachers 
OD Leachier trainers, whi le the remainder were physicians, nurses, 
medical technicians, agriculturalists, foresters or community 

® 

_development personnel. The majority of these volunteers were 
recent graduates from Canadian undergraduate university programmes 
and were professionally inexperienced. In preparation for therr 
two years of overseas work, the volunteers spent six weeks in 
an Or lentatron course in London, Ontario, during the summer months 
of 1968. The orientation course was conducted under the direction 
of staff from Althouse College of Education, University of Western 
Ontario and included other staff personnel, both Africans and 
non-Africans, from other centres. Approximately one third of 
the time was devoted to teacher training and practice teaching; 
lesser amounts of time were concerned with language Er ainings 


study of West African History, geography, economics and politics, 


1. Nathaniel Hughson Institute, Burlington, Ontario. 


2. School of Library Science, Untiversity-of Toronto,’ Ontar.o 
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and, with a variety of topics having to do with vrevaring to 


live and adapt to a different culture. Of necessity, because 

of large numbers and limited Paneer MUCH SO be wOrLeNntCatLon 

training was conducted by the lecture and discussion method 

and involved rather large grouns scheduled in a timetable 

fashion. Traditional library resources were also available. 

In a nost-orientation critical evaluation of the orient- 
ation vrogramme, it became annarent that the ynrogramme was not 
meeting some of the needs of the volunteers for the overseas 
settings in several imnortant resnects: 

1. volunteers differed considerably in vrevious nNreparation, 
aptitude and modes of learning; 

“2. overseas assignments differed widely and constituted 
Gifferent demands upon the resources of the volunteers; 

3. the overseas assignments usually involved individual learning 
and adaption, while the orientation tended to qroun, 
Standartduzed learnang- 

AS in most pnositive learning environments, staff 
members were keen to foster individualized learning, but large 
numbers, great variety in assignment settings, sizeable amounts 

Ce Fe 
of material to be learned and severe limitations of time had 


prevented much individualized, volunteer-determined or 


learner-centred emphasis. 
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One vossible develonment to suvnlement the 1969 orientation 
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eyes 
programme was suggested, namely, the creation of a Paci tye vac 
would make for individualized Vearning 26 Previous ly) in the 
summer of 1968, an information or resource centre had been 
designed and used at the orientation for Crossroads Messe and 
experience with this flexible, manual way of making individualized 
learning possible, encouraged CUSO to consider a more sophisticated 
approach, utilizing newer information technologies. Such a 
Facility was ‘envisioned As consisting of a multi-mecia, computer 
assisted, information-retrieval and problem-solving centre. It 
was reasoned that 1t should be possible to store information 
concerning some Significant area of knowledge in the memory of 
a computer, gain rapid access to this information through the 
use of a teletype terminal remoted to a time-sharing computer by 
telephone line, and use the resulting print-out as a guide to a 
variety of multi-media sources relevant to-the volunteer's 
Wncerestiy Wii ~stor’ examp ley the volunteer asked a question about 
biemogcegraphy ‘of, Niqenuia,-'the? terminal operator wou ldaventer ithe 
Keyewordsumelevantsto. the question and: through! ther terminals. the 
computer would print out a list of the information available in 
the centre bearing on. the question, along with indications as to 


the medium to be used in obtaining the answer. A question about 


the desert region of Northern Nigeria could, therefore, be expected 


ee 


2. A. North American volunteer organization that sends teams to 


Werican counties, chickly to carry Gut summer work, camp or 


COnCLMUCtlOn spLlogecus.. 
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hogproduce aycommuter lieting thatoeqave the voluneeer the choice 
of the form in which the answer would be received, including 
viewing a map on an overhead projector, seeing part of a colour 
sound movie, operating a slide-sound system, reading a selected 
Cham lor lol tarbook, listening. to vans audio tape, discussing nas 
Giesti On awitiwan expert located at the centre or, contacting 
that expert by means of a sveaker telephone, or viewing 
several video-tapes. Essentially a learning environment of 
this type would attempt to provide a service to the learner 
Similar to that of the i espera’ ane in a small town library who 
knew what was in every book and had the knack of being able to 
Iicertelate colts separate items of information in resnonce Lo 


hy question posed, to her. 


jabj 


Itpmakinoguthe suggestion, fon sucha learning «centre, s1.0 
was also emphasized that the material used would need to be very 
carefully sclected, and be pertinent and of high quality. After 
MuciL diaciceion, the decision was taken to attempt to develop 
a demonstration model of a multi-media, learner-centred environ- 
ment to.be available by the summer of 1969. If this miniature 
pilot model appeared to possess substantial advantages to the 
learner, them scons derail on was Osnesqiven to expansion Co ean 
enlarged operational system for the 1970 orientation. 

Interest ji the pilot project for the summer sors 1963 
boosts primer lyean, the instructional aids, equipment “ae 


technoloqv. Rather, the focus was On the ylearning process of 


ite .S : . 
a 


G4 7 


oe 
the individual volunteer. In pursuing this A geaedees Joan a 
learner-centred, rather than a staff-centred approach, some new ° 
techniques would be involved in the utilization of multi-media 
and “Ofnemelibrary resources. The School of Library Science, 
University of Toronto was involved in bringing some of the newer 
technology tor beak upon i ts ownwprogranmmes ‘and=an tie creation 
of its new media centre.) Accordingly, the School™welcomed the 
opportunity to werk with CUSO in developing the proposed 
démonstration® model, and’ throtghout the*broject* made allvof its 


media facilities and equipment available. 


III SELECTION OF INFORMATION : 
hate, inet seeworks commencecionsthe first es(andewhat 
SUbSecUentElvVuproved towbe thesmost Gdiriieule) problem--the ident- 
Lil Cation; ofetherspecificearcavofycontent! tomineludetint’ the demon— 
stration model, eck the selection and prenaration of the 
materials for that content area. A small committee of CUSO orient- 
ation personnel, the director of the West Africa pmrogramme and 
the present reséarchersebelaeved? thatethne contentearea «most mean-— 
ingful and useful to the volunteers (apart from professional 
trainimegingteaching k&orBsometotsereskr Dl). should include the 
geography, history, teconomnes jand eutturalvbackground of West 
Africavimeéceneral;sandwsoienrasLeone, tGhana tand Niger vatin 


particular: ‘However, in order to ensure that the content area 


selected was cne that would be perceived as meaningful and 


Sete 

important to the Sonuta oor considerable effort was expended 

to ’sample the thinking opmpresent andanewlysce ecteds volunteers: 

LL. ‘Lir Toronto, "al team Of returned CuSO: West Atrica Volunteers 
and West Africans. residingeim the eorontco., areca, reviewed 
and evaluated a sample of available CUSO materials in terms __ 
Of what they tChougne was ncrucialeand relevant, | 

2. As the 1969 volunteers were selected during the Bees months _ 
Ole tous Cher, thoughts were surveyed to gain some under- 
standing of what they wanted from their coming summer Da 
orientation programme--what did they see as vital hs useful? 

32. Ol lee NOrtcnecevorted oartrotiia field (Dain We See eaters pee 
February of 1969, to an interview survey with a sa ple of 
fifty CUSO volunteers serving in Ghana and Nigeria. The 
survey concerned the area of knowledge or content the 
volunteers perceived as needing emphasis or snecial treatment 
at the Coming *orventation! imathe summem.of 1362. 

In April when the “survey data were studied, the results 

did not c confirm the earlier belief thateatheageography-history- 

economics-cultural background content package was the most vital 

and relevant one.) Rather ,cit waslevidente that what could be 

termed "cultural relations" was regarded as the most necessary 

content area. Cultural relations included applied anthropology, 

social psychology, linguistics, sociology, nhilosophy, African 


thought systems, and health vroblems of West African society. 


In econerete terms, the volunteers wanted to Learn more about 


ay pS 
WES Caer Can femurye life" “thes health sof Licecniidren, learning 
So ueuET Gs OF children, language patterns, occupational hopes 
and aspirations, Datterns of ‘chia Dearing @muisteuas na venneede 
for expressing West Atrican culture, Gtke:, These concerns seemed 
to reflect the volunteers! felt need to know more about and so 
to relate more effectively with the people ofthe country in which 
they ‘had volunteered to serve. Unlike areas such as history 
and geography, rich Sources of material concerning cultural 
relations in West Africa were not numerous nor clearly relevant 
to the practical interest level of the volunteers. 

Very “fortunately, ‘a detailed bibliography on Human 
Behaviour in Africa was available at Althouse College of Education’, 
and its compiler Dr. S. Irvine and associate Dr. J. Sanders, set 
about to prepare a special annotated set of readings for the 
CUSO orientation. For the demonstration model, one aspect only 
was selected, and this concerned health factors of two sorts: 
the health of the CuSO volamteer in tropical Africa, and the health 
problems of Africans in Sierra Leone, Ghana and Wegeriae Botn or 
these health factors were viewed in terms of the general back- 
ground of West African culture. Mealth was selected because 
of its universal interest and Significance to the volunteers and 


because of the availability of personnel locally to develop a 


tree se, 
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“Human Behaviour in Africa - a mimeographed bibliography - 
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fF pe 
relatively rich set of multi-media materials which COL he 
related to the health information in the Irvine-Sanders 
annotated readings and the other written materials collected 
from books, journals and articles. From a very practical point 
of view, selection of nmealth as the topic also answered the 
need of the orientation's medical consultants to try to improve 
their effectiveness in penetrating the volunteers! armor of 
indifference to health oe eS OUCH Vvouth ful andittorence 
Nod led eo mere itiness Overseas than seemed minimally necessary. 

After selecting health as the content area for stic 
demonstration Model sd scinal | Gua vieyeconcrol groun> yas set up 
to screen all material used in the demonstration«model and to 
judge the medical relevance of the methods of Drésentuing the 
health data during the demonstration. 

The health topic sofar as the CUSO volunteer's own 
health in AFrica was concerned, included how to deal wien 
problems of water supplies, water borne diseases, insects and 
their vecanease! SLLeccs (particularly malaria), excessive peeve) 
the preparation of food, and, in essence, how to be one's own 

r 
Medical Ofi.cer (or health 4n WOgLiirvea sand: how to remain 
healthy, while also interracting with West Africans in their 


s0cicty with some sensitivity and understanding. Health as a 


ee ae SL OV ania. aC. Adeni-Jones, medical consultants to 


the CUSO West Africa Orientation Inelo6 9: 


faye 
PACLOMeietine la ves tok West Africans included not only inform- 
ation’ concerning the diseases and hazards that are dagive pect 
of life in West NExryea, but) alsouean attempt to show how the 
WestvALri cans responses to health problems are Peteear CO, and 


largely arise from their society and culture. 
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In designing the demonstration model, it will be recalled 
that the researchers were attempting to create a kind of learning 
cafeteria, wherein each volunteer could select the questions he 
Or she wanted to ask about health factors, and follow out the 
particular set of learning sequences that were Meaningful to 
that individual. In Ey. 0 make information Sinae Ata using 
a full range of information media in AE COnGttees Some eee 
Manner, the researchers were attemptingto meet the individual 
learner's need in a more meaningful way than had been attempted 
previously. It was decided not to actempr tokcreate an 
encyclopedic data base for the system, but rather one that would 
contain enough data to exercise the system and be useful to 
the volunteers. Apart from these considerations, it was agreed 
that all the information involving any one of many . different 
available media had 6 meet the highest possible standards of 
quality. Meeting these high standards involved the researchers 
and their colleagues in the preparation of a “qreat deal of the 


audio-visual material because much of the Standard material 
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available either was not Suitable to the purposes of a multi- 
media individualized learning environment, or, there simply 


was no material avarvrablea. 


V MEDIA SELECTION 
The media selected were as foul ows: 

i. Print - books, journal dE EECLeS ~sanstracts: pamphlets, mans, 
printed photogranhs--a range of print paper media in English 
and Prench, colour and black and white. 

2a Projection - front and rear screen projected visuals (slides), 
16 mm. films. overhead projections with Over lays”, 

3% Sound - taves and portable cassette Lecordings. 

4, Media in package 2_ combinations, sound slide proararme packages, 
and slices and people combinations (such as a resource 


specialist with a random access slide Projector). 


Se Lelevicwvon = On a selective basis as background conversational 


er eee 


programmes. 
os Computer - a time-shared interactive computer programme for 


conversational searching and indicative abstract selection, © 


TEENS AIRS ALE OO ET : JF 
The project was indebted to Mr. J. Gougeon of Polycom Corp., 
TOronto for preparing. the Programmes, making the computer 


facilities available, and for continuous readiness to provide 


advice and guidance, 
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ite Telephone - conference speaker-telephone equipment to permit 

individual or group discussions with resource peovle located 

in areas remote from the centre, | 

some of the health content materials utilized included: 

1s A-two Nour televicion Cape; Consisting ‘of discussion sessions 

between a professional television interviewer® and one of the 

CUSO medical consultants--the latter also a West African 

and a specialist in tropical medicine. 

Zi eek special slide and sound package, through which the medical 
consultants were able to illustrate health factors using 
cartoons and pictures of African health situations. 

3. A second special slide and sound package through which an 
anthropologist discussed his oi iaee in response to a 
BEGEeSSiOnal Anterviewer 

4. A third special slide and sound set of packages, one for each 
of the three West African countries created DY *CUc@wevat | 
members in dialogue with a professional interviewer, 

Priest eae, many Of the general features of the culture as a 


background for further study and questions about health, 1° 


fe 
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*Bell Canada provided conference telephone equipi::nt and terminal 
equipment to assist in testing the remote aspects of the system. 


8. Mr. Percy Saltzman provided the leadership in this part of 
the project. 


Weuprofessor C. Hopen of sCarjoLlough College, University of Toronto 
made his field research materials and his time available for 
tice Olidce SOL tne project. 


10. Mr, Benji wisitaku for Nigeria, Mr. sjoe Knakpo-Allotey £6r Ghana, 
and Mires Leonard) Pabs=Garnon foresicrrachLeone; Miss Myrna 
Walberg provided a general sound-slide sequence for Sierra Leone. 


os: 
VI SYSTEM DEVELOPMENT AND TESTING 
| ‘During the early months of 1969 a constant, onocess GF 
developing, ESS cr nay eValtiating, selecting and adapting of 
equipment, programmes and methods was carried out. A Pe LOUDEO G 
students in documentation at the School of Library Science 
volunteered to explore problems in coding, storing and retrieving 
information for a multi-media centre. 

Throughout this period of experimentation every effort 
was made to make equipment as USEr-orlentated as possible, and 
as far as the computer aspects were concerned, to have an 
information-finding tool that was fast “an FESDonse and that 
used a set of terms that was related to the vocabulary of the 
user (the volunteer), rather than the expert. 

A coding system was devised that would permit convenient 
location of any item in the System, whether tne item was a 
tape, a slide pack, a slide-sound package, a book, a person 
(exnerts located at the learning centre or remote from sep hye ts) 
journal abstract and article, or a film. The information 
retrieval system was designed in a conversational mode to 
possess the following programme capabilitics: « 
1. A short response time to questions (three seconds or less). 
2e easy English words used as a code to select information. 

3. Ability to provide hasic information such as Cle le aut non: 
source, location, indacative abstract and retrieve any or 
all of these as required. 


foo AbDvlity to advise the user if any error was made and how to 
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correct the error without long delays or explanations. 

De eevee ctOpdealewith chortom Jongeianding lists awa thou 
requiring the user to wait for long lists of unwanted 
Material: 

6. Ease an deleting or#adding key words tovretain a live, 
meaningrul vocabulary fom different users. 

Cia ase HENS Ree word dictionary iM dlonasekic once. 
with either code or English selection capability. 

The yroqramme was run on a General Electric 400 Series 

Time Sharing System. As material was gathered, an abstract or 

description of each item was provided, and the abstract or 

description was key-worded. It became very clear that exnerts 
as sources of material, needed the help of an Interviewer, 
iiterrogqetor of discussion facilitator in order 9 assist the 
expert in focusing on material significant and interesting 

to the volunteer-user and at a level of dialogue intelligible 

to the layman. 

At a weekend study session late in May, teams of 
volunteers, staff members and the researchers reviewed much 


Ga 
of the printed materials for user suitability. 


Vit DESCRIPTION OF OTHE DEMONSTRATION ENVIRONMENT 
Originally, the demonstration of the learner-centred 
health model was to have been held in the Media Centre of the 


School of Library Science in Toronto. However, delays ub le aa ae. 
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yieparation of some of the audio-visual materials, made it seem 
more useful to have ‘the demonstration at the orientation site in 
tondon during the early stages of the orientation programme 
rowards the end of July, 1969. 

At Westminster College on the campus of the University 
of Western Ontario in London, two large connecting rooms,each 
approximately thirty by twenty feet were available for the 
learner-centred activity. An adjacent hallway provided access 
to each of the rooms. In the entrance hall was a large 
falbeviston monitor; Just inside tiesEi rst LOOMas= a targe oon 
rack with the printed ocean rae arranged by the number system in 
the computer system rather than alphabetically or by subject. 
Working desk space was provided where one printed iaterial was 
Stored Al soOune ene, frst boom, Dut Coane opposite side was the 
teletype terminal connected to the time-sharing computer in 
Toronto, and along one wall all the master electronic equipment 
and storage shelves for sound Rete slide trays and f1 lmsiwere 
arranged. Towards the rear half of the first room were displays 
40 EHC artifacts, small head-high room dividers DLOvlding 
sitting or working space for the monitoring of several television 
channels (some provided with audio head-sets), and an area for 
a medical consultant to meet with volunteers. A random access 
+lide-projector was also available ine chiis location) to eprovaide 


vieual stimuli or talking points. Portable tape player machines 
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a Pare 
were available, and two large tape recorders for playing audio 
tapes such as medical discussions made in the field, and tapes 
of selected West African music. Mid-way along one wall of the 
first room was an archway leading to the second room. Just 
before the archway, there was sitting space for the use of the 
conference teleohone system. In the second room, separated 
by head high perforated dividers, were two film peewee 
and screens, an overhead projector (mainly for maps of the 
overlay sort), and two stations for the use of Carousel-type 


slide projectors equipped with sound cassettes. 


Ve TESTING THE LEARNER-CENTRED CONCEPT . 

THrougioue the demonstration, the .centre was staffed 
bysan Operator for the computer terminal, a technician for the 
television and other audio-visual equipment, a medical 
consultant at the random access station, and a co-ordinator 
who handled communications and exnediting. 

(Mnesdemons tration wasmacsigqnedrtor the Use ot ae CUSO 
volunteers who would be free to utilize the learning CenLre in 


4 


their own way for four hours during an afternoon. The six 
volunteers were selected by one of the researchers, tiv ndieco 
Maintain the same sorts of background and training as the 
larger sample of one hundred and fifty volunteers at the 


orientation. In addition, consideration was given to their 


SCOres I1nGicative Of Gmotronal maturity and flexibility) as 
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shown by certain psychological test measures used for training 
purposes in the Spar eet Ropes a iInm=parkicular, care was 
Cakeie lOnsee co ltethan the volunteers) for =the demons tration 
were evenly peor ecentee with respect to proneness to inductive, 
experiential, person-centred interests and thinking patterns, 
eversus deductive, 1deational, task-oriented interecs and 
‘thinking patterns. The six volunteers recruited for the 
Gemonstration Sone ned of three men and three women; two of 
PiewVOlunteers Were pLolessionally trained and experienced 
teachers, two were minimally trained and inexperienced teachers, 
Whiwles the remaining me volunteers consisted of a nurse and a 


UniVvercuiyelevel agricultural instructor. 


IX OBSERVATIONS OF LEARNER-CENTRED ACTIVITY 


The volunteers entered the learner-centred test area 
in pairs at ten minute intervals as the demonstration commenced. 
Phieyaworked without a brenator the pee four hours, uninter-= 
Moo eeOmby: state Unless solicited to deal with ther, questions. 
However, the atmosvhere was anything but that of a quiet library. 
The six volunteers, plus the four staff persons and the two 
researchers made a total of twelve people in relatively small 
quarters. From time xe time, other people came into the centre, 
andeduriwng ierkasit. hour, civer CUSOsOLiicialsvand orientation 


Statrwwere present sas observers. “The noise, level was one of 


constant variation because of the intermittent clatter of the 
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computer terminal, the sounds of audio tapes, REA A 
monitors, the conference telephone system, and the adjacent noise 
of film projectors, carousel slide machines and other equipment. 
At various points, a television camera on a mobile tripod was 
moved about to record some of the activity for future study and 
assessment. In some ways, the centre had much of the superficial 
eppearance Of ai nuopeni ng wetness tenOfethas athe work 
concentration and intensity level of the volunteers using the 
Centre Lemarnecent, Ghe meximuom Caen the demonstration period. 

In most 2nstancesp~rcnc volunteers went. first of all to 
the computer terminal with some sort of health question 1 mand’. 
isl they gave tNeily question to the operator, the latter typed 
in the key words contained in, or suggested by the question, 
and instructed the computer to search for the materials and 
ieee iethe Centre welatimna to vthiosc kev words. 9 1f,) tor 
example, the volunteer asked for information about the prevention 
GE malaria, the computer would nrint- out a listina of some or 
all (as directed) of the information available--suggesting, 


~~ 


Venitans) a Chavter insone, of Lie numbered (books) (ox an iiiuctmacca 
pamphlet, ashort colour and sound film, part of a sound and 

slide talk on health.in the tropics, a saction of a video tape, or 
heting that the medical” censulVant presente was" particularly 
competent, on this topple, wor Offeringwea Sst Orr es5ource 


personnel available througn the conference telephone system. 


These resource versonnel were on standby in nearby buildings, 
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Dr. Fred Shippham, a medical resource 
person, uses a random access carousel 
slide projector gm answering: questions 
with a sma-l groun of volunteers. The 
volunteers might ask any question 
pertaining, To whedl th in Africa, and 
where an appropriate slide would show 
information visually important to the 
question, Dr. Shiopham would dial “the 
number of the slide and project it on 
Che. Gear-sereen DEO .e ctor, 
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Ae GCOUD, Gl. tect woluntecers Gece tne 
conversational teletype system. As 
the retrieval vrogramme was designed 
for self-teaching, they were able to 
operate the teletype easily with 
Minti at hadi s Heneuthey C1scucs 
aerererence they liave recervedc by 
querying the retrieval system. 
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Millicent Akinsulare, a trained West 
-African librarian, operates the 
teletype system to retrieve inform- 
ation iorsa group of volunteers? In 
response to their questions, the 
retrieval system would recommend a 
variety of sources and media to 


assist in answering their information 


needs. 
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commonly faced by volunteers. 
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Onemot the authors spi SeereINOGen , 
adjusts a slide-sound programme 
WwitichiminGanacielery oO linveer som ssa lu: 
groups may use to observe differences 
between health habits in North America 
ane iomc LOC a. PVCanecny L ronment. 
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A CUSO volunteer uses the speaker phone 
to call’ a®resourcé: specialist located 

in Hamilton, a hundred miles away, 
concerning a health problem for which 
there was no immediate answer available 
in the existing library material. Small 
groups could talk with experts available 
for consultation at certain times as 
reported by the retrieval system. 
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One, of the authors, Pret. Donald Forgie 
demonstrates how to use the key-word 
system to help volunteers find approp- 
Trace media and incompmation sources Co 
meetethneir indiviadcual needs. 
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of London and also in Hamilton and Toronto pers a one 
hundred miles away. 

As the volunteer received the printout of information 
available, he would take his printout with him and seek out 
the particular information or medium that he wished, following 
theeorder and extent of his study entirely in accord with his 
Pe minterests. ville could use some Or all of the resources listed, 
ieee r ne wished, return to the terminal for further questions. 

During the test neriod there was a continuous sequence 


ca 


of neovle learning in their own way, sometimes individually 
enassometimces in pairs or small GLoups. | Vie divOUMml.OF Binter— 
action between the participants is lin ae way scheduled or 
Pemeeornecd. | During the last hour when the €USO observers were 
present, demonstrations of various aspects of the svstem were 


arranged for CUSO personnel and blended in with the learning of 


tee volunteers. 


X LEARNING PATTERNS OPSERVED 
Wewine  rcccarchere Ghbserved the activity during the 
demonstration, certain patterns were evident: a 
Weeetierlevyel’ of interest and motivation annoearcd to reach a 
; 
high level quickly and to remain high throughout. 
EPeeWiilc tne system seemed to possess Considerable flexibility 


in meeting the various needs and questions posed hy the 


volunteers, the volunteers themselves showed an amazing 
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Ga 
avripcy tovadapt touwutilize the svstem., In spite of the 
Gets acrable noise and activity level; they aeemed neither 
distracted by these ela ner mere tian occas tonmiay. con 
Bewied with the »oresence of so much equipment or with being 
Saserved by other people. 
3. The rate and amount of Hearnung appeared (con oe, Very 
considerable. 
ay Degree of professional training and exnerience did not 
seem to be relevant variables in the learning process; however, 
the volunteers who had earlicr been identified as the inductive, 
experiential, merson-centred jearners showed an observable 
femeenCys tO Utilize first the audio-visual resources and move 
Meme tO tne printed media, while the deductive, ideational, task- 
Oriented learners tended first to utilize the printed media ana 
then move to the audio-visual resources in seeking answers to 
their questions. Both kinds of learners showed an cqual tendency 
to seek assistance from resource personnel at any time during 
their learning sequences. 
are Prhiie the learner-centred model staff were Seite Gus help 

ye 

handle some of the more complex equipment, the volunteers showed 
a marked readiness and desire to onerate much of the equipment 
themselves. 


Bement least aS al anitial exnerience of a few hours duration, 


mye researchers expectations that a multi-media, computer-— 
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assisted learner-centred facility would be a useful Andenracti1 cas, 
way of orienting CUSO: volunteers with respect to health factors 


in Africa seemed more than justified. 


XI OBSERVATIONS BY THE TEST VOLUNTEERS 

Following the test neriod, the six volunteers who had 
gone through the four hours of learning were intervieweu as a 
group concerning their exnerience with the learning centre. The 
volunteers exvressed great enthusiasm for this tyoe of learning 
eetiat Lon . Although they were aware that what they had experienced 
involved only a demonstration modei, they were keen to have sucn 
a system exvanded and further developed to include other content 
areas for future orientation vovrogrammes. 

Some of the sianificance of their comments can be 
gathered from the following statements they made during the pnost- 
demonstration evaluation interview: 

"This system is fast and it sure saves time---everywhere you go 
mgaeget an answer’. “For any special area of knowledge, a Barger 
system would certainly sneed up where to go for InformacLon=—— 

r 

usually in a library you search endlessly and sometimes never 
pond what you ee hs 

"n larger system would be a realelearning adventurce+--everywniere 
you turn there's something interesting that inter-relates with 
what you set out to discover--for example, health questions lead 


you to geogravhy, to economics, and back to health. You could 
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eels 
me it thrs way of learning, one could start almost anywhere in a 
body of knowledge and get to any other point---it wouldn't 

Really matter where you started". 

"Such a system would be excellent where you had a theme that 

tied ostensibly separate areas together---for instance, culture 
agnvolves food, health, language and customs, and no matter 

where you started two people could cover the same material from 
different points of view. By cesihumeecrty avy lecuures Of eee 
takes in one point of view". 

Peoeyou ask a specific question, you get a listing of sources, 
Bmeett you fOllow out the Jist you'll sure get a specific answer 
Pemeiten saturation point, but, this is interesting and there's a 
Weteor reinforcement". | ; 

"Rather PiaietO. owing the, listing of sources exactly, Lf you gs 
Serencly either side of your topic, say in the books, or watch 
Peiem, or talk to the expert, you get everything else reinforced 
woecne context Of what you are learning". 

pieyou don't have time for a broad learningsession, you can take 
SateOL it just what you need", 

Pyetcina 10t Of people trying to use a system like the one we used 
Beeay, you could get some real lineup problems-—--wouldn't you 
have to have some eer schedule"? 

"Maybe not everyone would like to learn by asking questions--some 


People like to poke -and browse, but I guess they could do that 


if they wanted?" 
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woo OPERATIONAL TESTING 

Following thesdemonstration session, the director of 
the CUSO West Africa programme and the orientation directors 
requested that the learner-centred facility be made available 
Pomel) the volunteers at’ the 1969" orientation. “Such a request 
meant moving from a research demonstration mode to an 
Operational or “vnroduction" phase. The possibility of serious 
queuing problems developing and the lack of staff eee Se) 
operate the on-line retrieval system at all times for a wide 
range of media and equipment in simultaneous operation, were 
problems that were anticipated. However, it was agreed an 
attempt would be made to extend the use of the research model 
Meereuse by the rest of the volunteers. ° 

Subsequently, over a period of seven days, the learning 
Centre was open for three hours of full operation each evening, 
and, during every afternoon without the computer system available 
-~-during this latter period the volunteers from the previous 
evening were ahle to work out learning programmes they had 
Peerieved frem the commuter. The volunteers went Loner ne 
Centre in groups of fifteen to twenty, although with the 
MuMmerous Visitors who came to observe or participate, Lunwase not 
unusual for twenty-five to thirty people to be in the centre at 
any one time. While a schedule was made available so that 


volunteers could sign un for specific time periods to use the 
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centre, the centre was operated on an open door Holicy, and sno 
Boeewishing to use the centre was asked to come back another 
time. The centre was staffed by one co-ordinator, one on-line 
computer retrieval operator and one technician. In addition, 
“several peonle were available from time to time to assist 

with equipment; these volunteers were trained auring? the 
operation of the centre to handle the shared-time comnuter 
retrieval svstem so that the regular operator could be spelled 
See from ‘time to time. 


c 


The anticipated queuing and staffing Gditticuleves 
posed no serious problems. It may be that because the 
learner-centred system was develored with a view to maximum 


flexibility and with an emphasis upon the feeds OL tne Garner, 


4 
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it was possible to handle queuing and staff training nrobhlems 
that might have overwhelmed a more rigid, equinment-centred 
system. 

The experience gained in the design and use Ofla muler— 
media, computer-assisted learner-centred environment with one 
aspect of the CUSO West Africa orientation on a demonstration 
Masis, and for a short neriod of overational experience with 
larger numbers, provided a clear indication that such a system 


can be used effectively for individualized learning by medium 


sized grouns. Such a develonment necessarily involves adequate 
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ee 
careful material selection and an operational staff canable of 
working effectively ina non-structured learning environment. 
The experience has encouraged CUSO to nroceed with the expansion 
of the demonstration model to-a more extensive one that inter- 
relates manv aspects ofcultural factors. Pesearch and develon- 
ment are now olanned for alarger learner-centred facility for 


the 1970 orientation for the CUSO West Africa nrogramme. 
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A mCGel of a learner—centred environment was desianed, 
developed, ees tcdsand usedain an operational fashion for the 
Seog 1969 West Africa Orientation Programme at Sanne Ontario. 
The model involved the integration of a Verileiy OF sia coumlata on 
media and resource persons with an on-line computer terminal 


ctivesfinding tool to Gnable the voluntecrs to 


of) 


as an inter 
Peete oOut healt orolbslems in Africa. The project explored 

moe usefulness to the learner of an unstructured, “cafeteria-— 
sayie learning environment in which pertinent information was 
readily available invany media without inconvenience or delay. 
The model was designed to bv-vass the usual, difficult problems 
of more traditional classroom and Pibranv air oaches to lCaining. 
Tne volunteers nreferred the individualized learning environment 
to that of the overly timetabled, highly administered, lecturer- 
centred learning system. The project demonstrated that small, 


highly pertinent collections of material, combined with resource 
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exverts and a variety of media can provide an effective, highly 
motivating learner-centred environment using presently available 
information retrieval PECINOLOgY:. 

Oocrational use of sthe learner-centred model indicates 
Pratt is nossible to ante groups @& thirty to forty peonle 
without problems of queuing or confusion. Information data bascs 
Peed not be of a vast size provided they are of Dulce lay, 
relevant to the learner's needs and integrated Wik! males OUinCe 
experts who have both breadth and devth in exnerience. As Ackoff 
has noted, what is usually needed is not more information, but 
less mis-information ng information system. 

The experience with the model suggests that a well 
designed learning environment does not eee er ring ana 
administrative controls in order to he effective. What is more 
important is convenience in obtaining what the learner wants, and 
a varietv of selection wide enough to meet differing learning 
fe Cerns . In addition, an automated learning system that did 
not involve available resource persons would not lkely provide 
the information response canabilities of a combined human and 
media system. While the CUSO summer experience showed that 
equipment control and specialized materials need ‘to be Tete 
hands of a qualified technician, the effectiveness of the learning 
centre technician denended heavily upon Placing COnUroOl Of athe 


viewing or listening phases of the learning in the nands of the 


learner. 
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It may be that a learner-centred model of the sort 
reported in this paper could be effectively extended for use 
Mamotcher learning institutions such as universities, professional 
Puroning institutions andehigh schools. If the Jearnex—-Ccentred 
system used during the summer of 1969 is extended and enlarged 
for subsequent CUSO orientation sessions, it may be possible 
to learn how such systems can be utilized and internalized in 


more permanent learning situations. 
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‘seminars! were held in the centre; at other times, larger 
groups met nearby in response to needs expressed by many 
volunteers. 


| The stimulating and exciting result of ale citebe spentcwe 
experiment led us to undertake a more ambitious project for 
the CUSO Orientation in the summer of 1969. We could see that 
there was a real possibility that with some guidance, the learner 
neally was a rather responsible judge of what he wanted to 
learn, what he needed to learn, and when and how he ought to 


fear 1c: 


In order to test out the project we selected from 
among the great variety of topics that staff had previously 
Laboured to "get across" to the volunteer. We selected the 
area of the volunteer's health daring bis two. yecs assignments 
in West Africa. We chose this area because it was one that the 
young, healthy volunteers in CUSO tended to disregard, and which 
no amount of expertly delivered lectures or skillfully led 
@iscussions by medical experts seemed tec make any sort of 
significant dent jn the awareness of tie volunteer. In preparation 
Poe the,cuso Orientation, Programmes For 1969 oo aoGen and 
D.G. Forgie develped a pilot model of a learner-centred environ- 
ment covering the volunteers’ health orientation. /-Essentially 
the model could be Gescribed as a learner-centred, resource 
persons and multi-media, computer-assisted programme. A wide 


variety of materials ~~ books, articles, films, TeAed Ltave Sy 
sound-tapes, slide-sound talks, AGU rEACUS photographs , and a 
small group of tropical health experts was assembled. So that 


the volunteer could Find out very quickly what array of resources 
was available concerning his specific questions, the entire set 
of materials was summarized or abstracted, and keywords 1dentiiaed 


for each summary or abstract. 


The summaries and keywords were stored in a GE 400 series 
shared-time computer system -- the computer was in Toronto while 
a teletype keyboard was in the centre in London, linked to the 
computer via a telephone line. Ty peed keywords, such as 
‘malaria’, 'prevention', ‘Northern Nigeria’ would quickly produce 
a printout from the terminal consisting of the mix of resource 
people and media resource items available to the volunteer. FA. 
the print, audio-visual resources ana the medical resource persons 
were in the centre and during a two week period over EN EeS 
hundred people spent fame ain the,centre tayerage Gi ea ali Gay. 
each) with up to forty volunteers in the centre at one time. 
Instead of the chaos one might sensibly expect, there was an 
informal, busy, highly interested level of activity with no 
serious queuing or pple sup problems. The enthusiastic response 


ee 

iP Thais project 15 more fully described jn: "Multi-media programme 
shows CUSO volunteers a new way to learn", Nortn, S.L. and 

Forgie, D.-L., Canadian University and College Journal, April, 1970. 
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of the volunteers and the resource staff led us to conclude 

that the model justified expansion to cover the CUP eeanage -Of 

the orientation topics for the 1970 programme. Subsequently, 

the system was expanded and was heavily utilized by the 
volunteers in the five weeks of the 1970 CUSO West Africa 
Orientation. This system included some fifteen hundred resource 
items and a resource persons pool of sixteen people. The content 
included items concerned with education in West Africa, art, 
music and literature, anthropological and Culuurel date ;eiealth, 
Canadian social and political problems, etc.. 


In the intervening year this system has been used as 
eye ancillary teacher-training resource at Pienouse College: of 
Education, and as the site of a variety of short training sessions 


For groups in education and medicine. 


This summer, the system is being expanded further to 
ficlude data for East Africa for CUSO, data concerning contemporary 
social issues in Canada (of special interest in Pram iomoocua. 
science teachers) and data concerning native peoples of North 
america (of special interest tn training teachers and for helping 
native peoples to preserve and share their own cultures). 


Many refinements in computer technique, TieavueLo- 
visual resource development, and in discoveries of new uses TOs: 
the learner-centre have taken place. However, we are more 
concerned with the central question == Ow LO assure that we 
provide an jndividualizing, personalizing, humanizing learning 
environment. The learner-centre seems to make for a more 
frequent, close and informal relationship between tnesvolunteer 
and the resource person in a situation where they function more 
as co-learners than as role-defined beginner and expert. Ths 
year we have undertaken a more thorough evaivatron programme 
aimed at determining more clearly how and what the vVOLUnGeeT 
fears in our centre. 


Beyond the present use of the learner-centre as a 
cuSO-Althouse resource, We believe we can see some OLe tne 
uniquenesses of this system and ways its concepts could be 
applied beyond its present setting. some Of its uniguenesses 
seem to be: | 


t 


1. It permits a greater degree of individualized learning 
such that the learner may follow out his own interests, set his 
own rate, and determine his own path to the goals he has set. 


2. j%In the use of the centre the person may take a Vialawe by, 
of approaches at different times for different problems, 
emphasizing analysis or synthesis, snduction or deduction, sing Le 


-or multiple variables, professional assignment oriented or 


cultural context oriented emphases. He is less pOuUnGEt ema 
linear, seguential process of learning tied to a common SWE lom 


at any one point in time or limited by the unwitting nudging 
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A 
into one method or another by his teacher's style or approach. 


3. The centre appears to facilitate the understanding 
of the relationships between topics, often across different 
‘disciplines’, and particularly where the content involves 
aGapting to changes in the learner's values, attituces, 
prejudices and sentiments. These latter areas are Osgcen, the 
‘nuclear ones involved in cross-cultural education in particular, 
although we suspect they are (or ought to be) involved in 
relevant learning of any sort -- for example, the study of 
science for its own sake divorced from an awareness of its 
Social role and impact ina technological society™seems to 
contribute to the commonly observed closed-minded and alienated 
tendency we see in ourselves and our fellows. 


AeeatThe centre; seems tO Mare £0r a Closer and more 
stimulating relationship between learner and teacher. If one 
is careful to subordinate the technology of such a centre to 
the human needs and capacities of the peopfe in it, the result 
seems to be to enhance and extend these capacities rather than 
Camel t. Chem. , 


Some of the other applications of the principles and 
concepts of the learner-centre appear to be: 


1. Use as a learner-centre to extend and enrich courses 
in the later elementary, secondary and university levels. Courses 
such as history, geography, and English literature immediately 
come to mind; we would suggest that coursesin chemistry, physics, 
biology, computer science and even 'pure' mathematics could 
similarly be better taught in close conjunction with a centre 
Ofetiis’ sort. 


2. Use of the learner-centre in situations where multiple 
disciplines combine to deal with topics that straddle knowledge 
Witnout teqard for the fences we often erect. Cross-cultural 
learning, and contemporary social issues are immediate examples. 
Educators have for years stressed that work in history, 
geography, politics, literature and the arts ought to be studied 
so that the student begins to map in a picture of the whole from 
which each of these subjects is an unreal cross-section of life. 
We believe a centre such as we have created could help with 
cross-disciplinary work, not only by providing an outlet for the 
creative motivation of students but also by providing an 
enriching and improved setting for teachers. GENEL Wwieley 
the training of professionals such as physicians, teachers, 
social workers, and psychologists might be greatly improved in 
a problem-solving setting such as the learner-centre. 


demenpDarc tnomeito,Use In existing educatwonal and training 
Settings, the potential exists to extend the varied and extensive 
resources of such a centre into less populated areas of a 
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@ ficvy Way t@ Learn 
In the stanmer of 1969 a pilot By S.1.. NORTH and D. L. FORGIE — tons of students. through effective 
project! Was (AMC! hed to provide use of technology. Learner-centred 
systems, combining human and tech- 


expanded use of audiovisual media 
for the West A frican orientation 
program of Canadian University 
Service Overseas. The test model 
was desiencd by the authors and 
‘developed in the media centre of 
the school of library science at 

the University of Toronto, in 
liaison with colleagues from CUSO 
and Althouse Coileee of Education, 
University of Western Ontario. 

The project was in response to 

a declared need for a more 
individualized learning approach 
in the CUSO orientation program. 
The sizable amount of material to 
be learned, 
limitations of time, had tended to 


combined with severe 


prevent much individualized, 
learner-centred empliasis. The aim 
of the program was to harness 
modern technology to overcome 
these limitations and to provide 
student volunteers with the 
necessary health and culturally 
related understandinys, before 

their total inumersion Jor bvo years 
of work in Africa. 

Can these needs be met by 
available iechnology without very 
laree expenditures oi research and 
development? The experimental 
fest program was carricd OLIN 
London, Ont., in July at the 
orientation site, and proved so 
useful and exciting that the program 
administrators and student 
volunteers asked thaz it be 
inunediately made availabie 

for 180 volunteers in training. 
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THE CONCEPT OF USING. presently 
available technology to bypass some 
of the usual and difficult problems of 
more traditional classroom and li- 
brary approaches to learning, 4p- 
peared so potentially rewarding that 
the University of Toronto's school ot 
library science decided to make avail- 
able the full resources of its media 
centre over a six-month period, com- 
mencing January 1969, for tie design. 
development and feasibility testing of 
aw Jearner-centred miuili media envi- 
ronment. Throughout the development 
of the project the authors were con- 
cerned with how much the test group 
would Jearn in relating te che technol- 
ogy. The results obtained from a series 
of interview test questions to the repre- 
sentutive group of student volunteers 
test program, 


at the conclusion of the 


were encouraging and informative. 


In our opinion, the initial results 
demonstrated clearly that programs of 
this sort can be effectively developed 
to permit educators to achieve the tra- 
ditional objectives of suiting the con- 
tent and methods of instruction to the 
needs, interest, abilities and motiva- 
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nological resources, ay well consti- 
tute exciting potentials for achieving 
this goal. 

With the variety of equipment as 
ently available to educators, it is pos 
sible and vitally important that the 
design and use of equipment, anc 
technological methods be cequires ey 
fill the needs of the learner, and not 
require the learner to fit hirnself, ir 
the manner of the bed of Procrustes 
to. the characteristics of technologs 


In a learner-centred environment, th 
learner has a. real opportunity c 
choosing what he learns, when fe 


learns, and largely how he learns 
without being dominated by the sys 
tem. The general concept outlined 1: 
this article, provides the basis for ce 
veloping excellent lcarning environ 
ments for relatively large groups © 
properly motivated people. 
involved in development of the 
er-centred program, and identificatior 
of criteria related to its use and app! 
cation as a modern educational too. 
began with the authors attemp ating t 
visualize the kind of centre or ens: 
ronment a learner might wish to nave 
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Dr. North donionstrates a remote-access carousel slide projec 


tor, one of several visual media used to give 
and small groups information on specific areas of sttdy i 


individual use 
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Initially, the facility required was 
*nvisioned as consisting of a muit- 
nedia, computer-assisted information 
‘etrieval and problem-solving centre. 
It seemed possible to store informa- 
jon concerning a significant area of 
knowtedpe jn the computer memory, 
gain rapid access to this information 
through a teletype terminal linked to 
2 time-sharing computer by telephone 
line, and use the resulling print-out as 
# guide to a variety of multi-media 
sources relevant to the volunteer's in- 
ferest: 

}f, for example, the volunteer asked 
a question about the geography of Ni- 
geria, the terminal operator wouid en- 
ter the key words relevant to the 
qgue-“qn and, through the terminal, 
the wputer would print out a list of 
information available in the centre 
bearing on the guestion — and the 
media ayailab’s to be used in obtain- 
ing the answer. A question about the 
desert region of northern Nigeria 
could therefore be expected to pro- 
duce a computer listing that gave the 
volunteer the choice of the form in 
which the answer would be received. 
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This might include viewing a map on 
an overhead projector, secing part of 
a color sound movie, operating a 
slide-sound system, reading a selected 
chapter of a book, listening to an au- 
dio tape, discussing his question with 
an expert located at the centre of con- 
tacting another expert outside the 
centre by means of a speaker tele- 
phone, or viewing several videotapes. 
Essentially a learning environment of 
this type was envisioned as attempung 
to provide a service to the learner, 
similar to that of the librarian ina 
small town library who knew what 
was in every book and had the knack 
of being able to interrelate all the sep- 
arate items of information im response 
to any question posed to her. 
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The focus of the project was not to 
be on the instructional aids, equip- 
ment or technology, however, but on 
the Iearning process of the individual 
volunteer. In pursuing this interest 
from a Jearner-centred. rather than a 
staff-centered, approach it was recog- 
nized that some new techniques might 
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Tiune-sharing keyword system provided sources 
of information and media to individual re- 
quests. Prof. Forxie éxplains the retrieval sys- 
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need to be developed in the utilization 
of multi-media and other library re- 
sources. An approacn of this sort re- 
lated to the continuing research pro- 
grams at the hbrary school. 

To ensure that the content areas se- 
jected would be perceived as mein- 
ingful to the new volunteers, present, 
newly selected and returned volun- 
teers were surveyed. Jn addition, Dr. 
North devoted part of a ficid trip to 
West Africa in February 1969 to an 
interview survey of a sample of fifty 
CUSO volunteers then serving in 
Ghena and inigeria. 

A basic concept in the system de- 
sign was to go directly to the users to 
find out what thes needed and want- 
ed. The results of these surveys did 
not confirm earlier beliefs that a con- 
tent pickage of gceopraphy-history- 
economics and culture provided the 
most vilal or relevant buckeround. In- 
stead, what could be termed “cultural 
relations” was regarded as most nec- 
essary. In concrete terms, the volun- 
teers wanted and needed to learn 
more about West African family life, 
the health and learning abuities of the 
children, language problems, Job aspi- 
rations, patterns of child rearing, and 
music us a vehicle for expressing West 
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a West African craduate of University of Toronto's school 
of library science, who was thus able to provide axststance to 
vroups of CUSO votanteers as they requested the imformetion 
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African culture. In brief, they wanted 
to Know more about, and so relate 
more effectively with, the people of 
the country in which they had volun- 
teered to serve. 

For the initial experimental system, 
health was chosen as the in-depth sub- 
ject area and concerned first. the 
health of the CUSO volunteer in trop- 
ical Africa: and second. health prob- 
lems, off Africans ine Sierra icecone, 
Ghana and Nigeria. Both subject 
areas Were developed in terms of the 
general background of West African 
culture, and a few items related to the 
broad “cultural relations” needs were 
also included where available. 

The topic of health had to be re- 
Jated to an cnvironment guite differ- 
ent from that of North America, and 
both unknown and potentially fright- 
ening to a novice. Subjects included 
such problems as water supplies, wa- 
ter-borne diseases, insects and their 
harmful etfects (particularly malar- 
ia), excessive heat, and food prepara- 
tion. In essence: how to be your own 
medical officer of health, and how to 
remain healthy while interacting with 
West Africans in their society, with 
some sensitivity and understanding 
Health as a factor in the ives of West 
Atricans related health problems to 
their society and culture — just as 
our health hazards can be related to 
our culture, industrial developnient 
and customs. 
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In designing the demonstration 
model, # basic objective was to create 
wekingd off lIcatning ealeteria, in 
which cach volunteer could select the 
questions he or she wanted to ask 


about health factors, and follow cut 


the particular set of learning se- 
quences that were meaningful to that 
individual. In trying to make informa- 
tion available using a full range of in- 
formation media in a computer-assist- 
Cdimkinner, the wescarchers were” at= 
tempting to meet the individual learn- 
ers necd*ini ca onivre meaning rul way 
than had been attempted previously. 
Ii was decided not to attempt to 
create an eneyelopacdic data base for 
the system, but rather one that would 
costain cnoush data to exrereise the 
system and be operationally useful to 
the volunteers. Apart from these con- 
siderations, it was agreed that all the 
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information involving any one of 
many different available media had to 
meet the highest possible standards of 
quality. Meeting these high standards 
involved the researchers and their col- 
Jeagues in the preparation of a great 
deal of the audiovisual material be- 
cause much of the standard miuterial 
available either was not suitable to the 
purposes of a multi-media individual- 
ized learning environment, or there 
simply was no material available. The 
media selected were: 

Print — books, journal articles, ab- 
Stracts, pamphlets, maps, printed pho- 
tographs, a range of print paper me- 
dia in Englishpand unerrench: color 
and black and white. 

Projection —- front and rear-screen 
projected visitals  (sinies), miei 
films, overhead projections with over- 
lays. 

Sound —— tapes and portable cas- 
Sette recordings. 

Media combination packages — 
e.g. sound-slide program packages, 
or shdes and people combinations 
(such a$ a resource specialist with a 
random access slide projector). 

Television -— on a selective basis as 
background programs or for indi- 
vidual viewing. 

Computer — a time-shared interac- 
live computer program for conversa- 
tional searching and indicative abstract 
selection, 

Telephone a conference speaker- 
phone to perniut individual or group 
discussions with resource people 
located in areas’ remote from the 
Centne: 

Some of the health content materi- 
als we used included a two-hour tele- 
vision tape, consisting of discussion 
sessions between a professional TV 
micrviewer and one of ihe. CuSO 
medical consultants (the latter also a 
West Afmean and a specialist in tropi- 
cal medicine). Special slide and sound 
packages, with which the medical 
consultants were able to illustrate 
health factors using cartoons and pic- 
tures of African health situations 
(through which an anthrcpologist dis: 
cussed his slides in response to a pro- 
fessional interviewer) were also avail- 
able, 


Dor.ng the early months of 1969 a 
constant process of ‘developing, test- 
Ing, evaluating, selecting and adapting 
of equipment, programs and methods 
Was carricd out. A group of students 
In Documentation S578X at the school 
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A CUSO volunteer in London wses the 
speaker phone to call a resource specialis! 
in’ Hamilton, 100 miles away, abour « 
health problem for which the existing 
library material afforded no inimiediate 
answer, Small groups were able to talk 
with experts avatlable for consultation at 
cerlain times as reported by the retrieval 
sy stein, 


of library science volunteered to ex- 
plore problems in coding, storing and 
retrieving information for a multi- 
media centre. 

Throughout this period of expert 
mentation every effort was made to 
make equipment as user-oriented as 
possible and, as far as the computer 
aspects were concerned, to have an 
information-finding tool that was fast 
In response and used a set of terms 
that was related to the vocabulary ot 
the user (the volunteer), rather than 
the expert. 

In addiion to the development of 
materials, if was therefore necessary 
to develop an information retrieval 
system designed for conversations 
use and to develop a coding system tu 
permit location of any item from 
books to people, or from sound tapes 
to slide-sound packages. The follow- 
ing criteria were considered essential: 

—familiar English words for infor- 
mation selection. 

—provision of basic information: 
title, author, “souree, abstract and 
selective retrieval of any or all of 
these as requested by the user. 

—ability to advise users of request 
errors and how to correct these easily. 

~—ubility to provide both short and 
longer lists of items without the user 
waiting for Jong lists of unwanted ma- 
terial, 

-—ease in adding or upgrading uems 
and key words, 

—a self- updating key word dicth 
ary, alphabetically ordered and self- 
coding. 
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When initial testing and develop- 
ment were completed, the total system 
was moved from the media centre of 
the school of library science at U of T 
to Westminster College on the cam- 
pus of the University of Western On- 
tario. Two large connecting rooms 
there, cach approximately 30 x 20 fits 
were available for the learner-centred 
activity. An adjacent hallway pro- 
vided access to each of the rooms. In 
the entrance hall was a Jarge televi- 
sion monitor; just inside the first 
room was a large bookrack with 
printed materials arranged numerical- 
ly rather than alphabetically or by 
subject. Working desk space was pro- 
vided where the printed material was 


stored. Also in the first room, but on 


the oppasite side was the teletype ter- 
minal connected to the time-sharing 
computer in Toronto. Along one wall 
the master electronic equipment was 
Iggated and storage shclves were pro- 
for sound tapes, slide trays and 

ireffs also numerically arranged. 
Toward the rear half of the first 
room were displays of African arti- 
acts, small head-high room dividers 
providing sitting or working space for 
the raonitoring of several television 
channels (some provided with audio 
head-sets), and an area for a medical 
consultant to meet with volunteers, A 
random access slide - projector was 
also available in this location to pro- 
vide visual stimuli or talking points. 
Portablé cassette playback machines 
were available for individual use, and 
two reel-to-reel tape recorders for 
playing audio tapes such as medical 
discussions made in the ficld, or tapes 
of selected West African music. Mid- 
way along one wall of the first room 
was an archway leading to the second 
room. Just before the archway, there 
was sitting space for the use of the 
conference telephone system. In the 
second room, separated by head-high 
perforated dividers, were two film 
projectors and screens, an overhead 
projector (mainly for maps of the 
overlay sort), and two stations for the 
- of carousel-type slide projectors 

eats with sound cassettes. 


Throughout the demonstration, the 
centre was staffed by an operator for 
the computer terminal, a technician 
for the television and other audiovi- 
sual equipment, a medical consultant 
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at the random access station, and a 
co-ordinator who handled communi- 
cations and expediting. 

The demonstration was designed 
for the use of six CUSO volunteers 
who would be free to utilize the learn- 
ing centre in their own way for four 
hours during an afternoon. The six 
volunteers were selected by one of the 
researchers, trying to maintain. the 
same sorts of background and train- 
ing as the larger sample of 150 volun- 
teers at the orientation. In addition, 
consideration was given to their 
scores indicative of emotional maturi- 
ty and flexibility as shown by certain 
psychological test measures used for 
training purposes in the orientation 
program. 


In particular, care was taken to see 
to it that the volunteers for the dem- 
onstration were evenly represented 
with respect to proneness to inductive, 
experiential. person-centred interests 
and thinking patterns, versus dedue- 
tive, ideational, task-oriented inter- 
ests and thinking patterns. The six 
volunteers recruited for the demon- 
stration consisted of three men and 
three women; two of the volunteers 
were professionally trained and expe- 
rienced teachers, two were minimally 
trained and inexperienced teachers, 
while the remaining two volunteers 
consisted of a nurse and a university- 
level agricultural instructor. 


The volunteers entered the learner- 
centred test area in pairs at ten-min- 
ute intervals as the demonstration be- 
gan. They worked without a break for 
the next four hours, uninterrupted by 
staff unless solicited to deal with their 
questions. However, the atmosphere 
was anything but that of a quiet h- 
boary. The six voltinteers, plus” the 
four staff persons and the two te- 
searchers made a total of twelve peo- 
ple in relatively small quarters. The 
noise level was one of constant varta- 
tion because of the intermittent clatter 
of the computer terminal, the sounds 
of audio tapes, television monitors, 
the conference telephone system and 
the adjacent noise of film projectors, 
carousel slide machines and other 
equipment. In some ways, the centre 
had much of the superficial appear- 
ance of a “happening,” but in spite of 
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this, the work concentration and in- 
tensity level of the volunteers using 
the centre remained at the maximum 
throughout the demonstration period. 

In most instances, the volunteers 
went first of all to the computer ter- 
minal with some sort of health ques- 
tion in mind. As they gave their ques- 
tion to the operator, the latter typed 
in the key words contained in, or sug- 
gested by the question, and instructed 
the computer to search for the materi- 
als and sources in the centre relating 
to these key words. If, for example, 
the volunteer asked for information 
about the prevention of malarta, the 
computer would print out a listing of 
some or all (as directed) of the intor- 
mation available — suggesting, per- 
haps. a chapter in one of the num- 
bered books, or an illustrated pam- 
phici, a short colour and sound film, 
part of a sound and slide talk on 
health in the tropics, a section of a 
videotape, or noting that the medical 
consultant present was particularly 
competent on this topic, or offering a 
list of resource personnel available 
through the conference telephone sys 
tem. These resource personnel were 
on standby in nearby buildings in 
London and also in Hamilton and To 
ronto, approximately 100 miles away. 

AS Sthe. -volunteer “received: “the 
print-out of information available. he 
would take it with him and seek out 
the particular information or medium 
that he wished, following the order 
and extent of his study entirely tn ac- 
cord with his own interests. He could 
use some or all of the resources listed, 
and, if he wished. return to the termi- 
nai for further questions. 
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resnend to each other 


During tne test period there was a 
continuous sequence of people learn- 
ing in their own ways, sometimes in- 
dividually and sometimes in pairs or 
small groups. The amount of interac- 
tion between the participants was in 
no way scheduled or monitored. Dur- 
ing the last hour when the CUSO ob- 
servers were present, demonstrations 
of various aspects of the system were 
arranved for CUSO  personnei and 
blended wath the learning process. 

As the researchers observed the ac- 
tivity during the demonstration, cer- 
tain patterns were evident: 
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I. The level of interest and motiva- 
ton appeared to reach a high level 
quickly and to remain high through- 
out. 

2. While the system seemed to pos- 
Sess considerable flexibility in meeting 
the various needs und questions posed 
by the volunteers, the volunteers 
themselves showed an amazing ability 
to adapt to utilize the system. In spite 
of the considerable noise and activity 
level, they scemed neither distracted 
by these factors nor more then occa- 
sionally concerned with the presence 
of so much equipment or with being 
observed by other people. 

3. The rate and amount of learning 
appeared to be considerable. 

4. Degree of professional {raining 
and experience did not seem,to be rel- 
evant variables in the learning proc- 
ess. However, the volunteers who had 
earlier been identified as the inductive, 
experiential, person - centred learners 
showed an observable tendency 
fo use first the audiovisual  re- 
sources and move next to the printed 
media; while the deductive, ideational, 
task-oriented learners tended first. to 
use the printed media and then move 
to the audiovisual resources in seeking 
answers to their questions. Both kinds 
of learners showed an equal tendency 
lo seek assistance from resource per- 
sonnel at any time during (-ir learn- 
Ing, sequences. a 

5. While the learner-centred model 
staff were required to help handle 
some of the more complex equipment, 
the volunteers showed a marked readi- 
ness and desire to operate much of 
the equipment themselves. 

6. At least as an initial experience 
of a few hours’ duration. the rescarch- 
ers’ expectations that a multi-media, 
computer-assisted, Jearner-centred fa- 
cility would be a useful and practical 
Way of orienting CUSO voiuntcers, 
with respect to health factors in Afri- 
ca, seemed more than justified. 


‘Everywhere you zo 
you pet an answer’ 


: Following the test period, the. six 
volunteers who had gone through the 
four hours of learning were. inter- 
Viewed as a group concerning their 
Cxpericnce with the learning centre. 
The volunteers expressed great enthu- 
siasm for this type ot learning situa- 
tion. Although they were aware that 
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continued from page 35 - 


What they had experienced involved 
only a demonstration model, they 
Were keen to have such a system ex- 
panded and further developed to in- 
clude other content areas for future 
Orientation programs. 

Some of the significance of their 
comments can be gathered from the 
following statements they made dur- 
ing the post-demonstration evaluation 
interview: 

/Thisesystemy 1s° fast and jt sure 
saves time — everywhere you go you 
get an answer.” 

“For any special area of knowl- 
edge, a larger system would certainly 
Speed up where to go for information: 
usually in a library you search end- 
lessly and sometimes never find what 
you want.” 

“A larger system would he a real 
learning adventure. Everywhere you 
turn there’s something interesting that 
interrelates with what you set out to 
discover; for example, health Ques- 
lions lead you to geography: to eco- 
nomics, and back to health. You 
could weave your own Way in and out 
at Vour Own pace and level,” 

“In this way of learning, one could 
Start almost anywhere in a body of 
knowledge and get to any other point 
-— it wouldn't realiy matter where 
you started.” 

“Such a system would be excellent 
Where you had a theme that tied os- 
tensibly separate areas fogether; for 
instance, culture — involves food, 
health, language and customs. and no 
Matter where you started two people 
could cover the same material from 
different points of view. By contrast, 
a lecture of necessity takes in one 
point of view.” 

“If you usk a specific question, you 
geta listing of sources, and if you tol- 
Jow out the Jist you'll PC aaspecitic 
answer to the saturation point, but 
this is interesting and there's a lot of 
reinforcement.” 

“Rather than following the list of 
sources exactly, if you go slightly 
either side of your topic, say in the 
books, or watch a film. or talk to the 
expert, you get everythiny else rein- 
forced in the context of what you are 
learning.” 

“If you don’t have time for a broad 
learning session, you can take out of 
it just what you need.” 

“With a lot of people trving to use 
a system dike the one we used today, 
you could get some real line-up prob- 


lems. Wouldn't you have to have 
some sort of schedule?” 

“Maybe not everyone would like to 
learn by asking questions — some 
people like to poke and browse, but J 
guess they could do that if they want- 
(oi 0 Ve 
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Following the demonstration  ses- 
sion, the director of the CUSO West 
Africa program and the orientation 
directors requested that the learner- 
centred facility be made available to 
all the volunteers at the 1969 oricnta- 
tion. Such a request meant maving 


from a research demonstration mode 
to an operational or “production” 
phase. The possibility of serious 


queuing problems developing and the 
lack of staff trained to operate the 
on-line retrieval system at all times 
for a wide range of media and eguip- 
ment in simultaneous operation, were 
difficulties that were anticipated. 
However, it was agreed an allempt 
would be made to extend the use of 
the research modci for use by the rest 
of the volunteers. 

Subsequently, over a period of sev- 
en days, the learning centre was open 
continued on page 58 
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Printed media — books, monographs, ex- 
cerpts, maps and pictures — alsa formed 
part of the resource collection. A reading 
table was set up adjacent to information 
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continued from page a 


for three hours of full operation each 
evening, and, during every afternoon 


without the computer system availa- 


ble. During this latter period the vol- 
unteers from the previous evening 
were able to work out learning pro- 
grams they had retrieved from the 
computer. The volunteers went 
through the centre in groups of 15 to 
20. although with the numerous visi- 
tors who came to observe or purtici- 
pate, it was not unusual for 25 to 30 


“media: new way to le 
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people to be in the centre at any one 
time. 

The anticipated queuing and. staff- 
ing difficullies posed no serious prob- 
lems. Jt may be that because the 
learner-centred system was developed 
with a view to maximum flexibility 
and with an emphasis upon the needs 
of the learner, it was possible to han- 
dle queuing and staff training prob- 
lems that might have overwhelmed a 
more rigid, equipment-centred system. 
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just the right product 
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What ts the significance of a lear 
er-centred approach properly apr’. 
with respect to present teachir 
Jearning systems? The answer, 
course, will vary with each individ 
group and application, and one of 
reat strengths and opportunities 
the approach ts that at: provides t 
type of flexibility providing learne 
teachers and administrators the c 
portunity to achieve. at least in pz 
what educational theorists have {kc 
exhorted practitioners to do: adz 
the materials, media and teach: 
methods to the needs of USé 
While providing many advantag 
approach requires that additio ai cc 
sideration and emphasis be placed 
the selection of content and that tho 
making the selection be fully aware 
the important effect that the choice 
media has on the content. A progra: 
for example, that is an excellent c 
ored film may or may not be effect: 
in black and white on a TV scree 
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First, effective use of the appro 
therefore requires the development 
new knowledge and new skills { 
those concerned with making a lesr 
er-centred environment ines 3 Se 
ondly, it requires effective applica: 
of the concept of sharing both ae 
and between participating groups, f 
exampie, in the case of the pil 
Iearner-centred program develope 
for CUSO and outlined here, 
though the design and develapme 
criteria and the operattional iy 
ment developed were the responsi 
ty of the authors, the project engage 
the support and co-operation of mar 
diverse groups. 

Colleagues in other departments « 
the University of Toronto, at A! 
house College of €ducation, t: 
School of Library and Informatic 
Science of the University of Weste: 
Ontario, McMaster University Hex': 
Science Centre and Michigan Ste 
University provided back-up mate: 
als, equipment und assistance as nee 
ed and sometimes on short note 
Outside the university communit: 
Bell Canada obtitned and installed +: 
quired equipment and provided su: 
port essential to the testing and deve 
opment of the program. Polycom S: 
tems Limited provided staff assistar.. 
in software development, to indice: 
some of the shared assistance exper 
enced. The project therefore was = 
example of the type of inter-univers 
ty. inter-city und inter-compeny ¢ 
operation besic to information retrics 
al development. L 
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Excerpted from the paper “Development of a Pilot Model of a 
Learner-Centered Environment.” a project carried out for the CUSO 
West Africa Orientation Prograin, conducted at Althouse College, 
Sunmner 1969. 


The researchers were altempting to create a kind of learning cafeteria, 
wherein each volunteer could select the questions he or she wanted to 
ask about fivalth factors, and follow out the particular set of learning 
sequences that were meaningful to that individual. In trying to make 


‘information availuble using a full range of information media in a 


computer-assisted manner, the researchers were attempting to meet the 
individua! learner's need in a more meaningful way than had been 
attempted previously. It was decided not to attempt to create an 
encyclopedic data base for the system, but rather one that would 
contzin enough data to exercise the system and be useful to the 
volunicers. Apart from these considerations, it was agreed that all the 
information involving any one of many different available media had to 
meet the highest possible standards of quality. Meeting these high 
standards involved the researchers and their colleagues in the prepara- 
tion of a great deal of the audiovisual material because much of ihe 
standard material available was cither not suitable to the purposes of a 
multi-media individualized learning environment, or, there simply was 
no material availuble. ; 
e 

MEDIA SELECTION | 

The media selected were as follows: 

Print: books. journal articles, abstracts, pamphlets, maps, printed 
photographs — a range of print paper media in English and Frene 
color and black and white. 

Projection: front and rear sereen projected visuals (slides), 16 mm. 
films, overhead projections with overlays. 

Sound: tapes and portable cassette recordings. 

Media in package combinations: sound slide program packages, anc. 
slides and people combinations (such as a resource specialist with a 
random access slide projector). 

Television: on a selective basis as background conversational 
programs. 
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Computer: a time-shared interactive computer program for conver: 
salional searching and indicative abstract selection. 

Telephone: conference speaker-telephone cquipment to permit 
individusl or group discussions with resource people located in areas 
remote from the center. 

Some of the health content materials utilized included: 
1. A two-hour television tape, consisting of discussion sessions between 
a professional television interviewer and one of the CUSO medical 
consultants — the latter also a West. African and a specialist in 
tropical medicine. 
A special slide and sound package, through which the medica 
consultants were able to illustrate health factors using cartoons and 
pictures of African health situations. 
3. A second special slide and sound package through which an 
anthropologist discussed his slides in response to a professional 
interviewer. 
A third special slide and sound set of packages, one for each of the 
three West African countries, created by CUSO staff members in 
dialogue with a professional interviewer, illustrating many of the 
general features of the culture as a background for further study and 
questions about health. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE DEMONSTRATION ENVIRONMENT 


Originally, the demonstration of the learner-centered health model 
was to have been heid in the Mtdia Centre of the School of Library 
Science in Toronto. However, delays in the preparation of some of the 
audiovisual materials, made it seen) more useful to have the demonstra- 
tion at the orientation site in London during the early stages of the 
orientation program toward the end of July 1969, 

At Westminster College on the campus of the University of Western 
Ontario in London, two large connecting rooms, each approximately 
thirty by twenty feet were available for the learner-centered activity. 
An adjacent hallway provided access to cach of the rooms. In the 


"entrance hall was a Jarge television monitor; just inside the first room was 
. a Jarge bookrack with the printed materials arranged by the number 


system in the computer system rather than alphabetically or by subject. 
Working desk space was provided where the printed material was 


‘Stored. Also in the first room, but on the opposite side, was the 


teletype terminal connected to the time-sharing computer in Toronto, 


‘and along one wall all the master electronic equipment and storage 


shelves for sound tapes, slide trays and films were arranged. Toward the 
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Pree Ialf of the first room were displays of African artifacts, small 
. ~ \eed-nigh room dividers providing sitting or working space for the 
acu:toring of several television channels (some provided with audio 
Veeesl-1é18), and an area for a medical consultant to mect with 
“allen teers. A random access slide-projector was also available in this 
lezaiton to provide visual stimuli or talking points. Portable tape player 
Avcalcunes were available, and two large tape recorders for playing audio 
Agoesisuch as medical discussions made in the field, and tapes of 
ae West African music. Mid-way along one wall of the first room 
Kes on archway leading to the second room. Just before the archway, 
Wier Was sitting space for the use of the conference telephone system. 
Ta Trt second room, separated by head-high perforated dividers, were 
- “bev film projectors and screens, an overhead projector (mainly for 
\nees ‘of the overlay sort), and two stations for the use of carousel-type 
Glide projectors equipped with sound cassettes. 


* % * 


CASERVATIONS OF LEARNER-CENTERED ACTIVITY 
“The volunteers entered the learner-centered test area in pairs at ten 
duwnute intervals as the demonstration commenced. They worked 
_ysiil-out a break for the next four hours, uninterrupted by staff unless 
Stheted to deal with their questions. However, the atmosphere was 
' coadhing but that of a quict library. The six volunteers, plus the four 
oti} persons and the two rescarchers made a total of twelve people fn 
TAatively small quarters. From time to time, other people came in the 
Ccaiir, and during the last hour, five CUSO officials and orientation 
eka were present as observers. The noise level was one of constant 
Varietion because of the intermiftent clatter of the computer terminal, 
tke sounds of audio tapes, television monitors, the conference 
+Hephone system, and the adjacent noise of film projectors, carousel 
Ade. machines and other equipment. At various points, a television 
Caargra on a mobile tripod was moved about to record some of the 
achvity for future study and assessment. In some ways, the center nad 
Auich of the superficial appearance of a “happening,” but in spite of 
thos, the work concentration and intensity level of the volunteers using 
We center remained at the maximum throughout the demonstration 
eae | 
In most instances, the volunteers went first of all to the computer 
Teminal with some sort of health question in mind. As they gave their 
| westion to the operator, the latter typed in the key words contained 
AS Inu, or suggested by the question, and instructed the computer to search 
Me ithe materials and sources in the centre relating to those key words. 
27s AK, for example, the volunteer asked for information about the 
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4. Degree of professional training and experience did not seem t 


prevention of malaria, (he computer would print out a listing of - 
or all (as directed) of the information available -- suggesting, perhe 
chapter in one of the numbered books, or an illustrated pamip! 

Short colour and sound film, part of a sound and slide talk on hea! 
the tropics, a section of a video tape, or noting that the me 
consultant present was particularly competent on this topic, or off 
a list of resource personnel available through the conference teler 
system. These resource personnel were on standby in nearby buik 
in London and also in Hamilton and Toronto approximately 
hundred miles away. 


As the volunteer received the printout of information availa! 
would take his printout with him and seck out the parti 
information or medium that he wished, following the order and e: 
of his study entirely in accord with his own interests. He could 
some or all of the resources listed, and, if he wished, return te 
terminal for further questions. 


During the test period there was a continuous sequence of p: 
learning in their own way, sometimes individually and sometia 
pairs or small groups. The amount of interaction between 
participants was in no way scheduled or monitored. During the 
hour when the CUSO observers were present, demonstrations of va 
aspects of the system were arranged for CUSO personne! ond blend 
with the learning of the voluntcers. , 


LEARNING PATTERNS OBSERVED 


As the researchers observed the activity during the demonstra 
certain patterns were evident: 
1, The level of interest and motivation appeared to reach a high 
quickly and to remain high throughout. 


2. While the system seemed to possess considerable flexibilit 
meeting the various needs and questions posed by the volun: 
the volunteers themselves showed an amazing ability to adar 
utilize the system. In spite of the considerable noise and ac: 
Jevel, they seemed neither distracted by these factors nor more 
occasionally concerned with the presence of so ae equipme: 
with being observed by other people._ 


3. The rate and amount of Iearning appeared to be very conside: 


relevant variables in the learning process; however, the volun: 
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Who iad carlier been identified as the inductive, experiential, 
person-centered Jearners showed an observable tendency to utilize 
first the audiovisual resources and move next Co the printed media, 
While the deductive, ideational, task-oriented learners tended first to 
ulilize the printed media and then move to the audiovisual resources 
in secking answers to their questions. Both kinds of learners showed 
an equal tendency to seek assistance from resource personnel at any 
time during their learning sequences. 

5. While the learner-centered model staff were required to help handle 
some of the more complex -equipmnent, the voluntecrs showed a 
marked readiness and desire to operate much of the equipment 
theniselves. 

6. At least as an inifial experience of a few hours duration, the 
researchers’ expectations that a multi-media, computer-assisted 
Jearner-centered facility would be a useful and practical way of 
orienting CUSO volunteers with respect to health factors in Africa 
seemed more than justified. 


_ Dr. North is with the Nathaniel Hughson Instinite, Burlington, Ontario. 
Mr. Forgie is with the School of Library Scicnce, University of 
Toronto. 
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